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MADGE O* THE POOL 

A THAMES ETCHING 



When the January fog hangs heavy upon 
London it comes down upon the Pool as though 
it were sluiced there like a drain, or as a mass 
of garbage shot over a declivity in a waste 
place. The Pool is not a lovely spot in winter, 
though it has a beauty of its own on the rare 
days when the sun shines in an unclouded frosty 
sky, or when a north-wester comes down from 
the distant heights of Highgate and Hampstead, 
and slaps the incoming tide with short splashes 
of waves washed up by the downward current, 
till the whole reach of the Thames thereabouts 
is a jumble of blue and white and of gleaming if 
dirty greys and greens. On midwinter nights, 
too, when the moon has swung up out of the 
smoke, like a huge fire-balloon adrift from the 
Lambeth furnaces, and when the stars glint like 
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javelin points, there is something worth seeing 
down there, where the forest of masts rises 
sheer and black, and where there is a constant 
cross-flash of red and green rays from innumer- 
able bow lamps and stern windows and tipsy 
lanterns trailed awry through the rigging. A 
mile up-stream, and it is wonderful what still- 
ness prevails. For ever, of course, the dull roar 
of omnibuses and cabs on the bridges, the 
mufiled scraping sound of hundreds of persons 
moving rapidly afoot : from the banks, the 
tumult of indiscriminate voices and sounds of 
all kinds round and beyond the crank-crank of 
the cranes on the grain-wharves and the bashing 
of the brick and coal barges against the wooden 
piers. But upon the interspaces of the river, 
what comparative silence ! A disjointed pas- 
senger-boat, with spelican funnel darting back 
to the perpendicular, shoots from under a bridge, 
and paddles swiftly down-stream like a frightened 
duck ; a few moments, and it is out of sight, 
swallowed in the haze, or swung round a bend. 
A trio of barges, chained to each other like 
galley-slaves, passes up-stream, drawn by what 
looks like a huge bluebottle-fly. The bluebottle 
is a tug-boat, a * barge-bug ' in river parlance ; 
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and as it flaps the water with a swift spanking 
smash of its screw, the current is churned into 
a yeast of foam that is like snow against the 
bows of the first barge, and thin as dirty steam 
when washed from the sternmost into a narrow 
vanishing wake. As likely as not, the bargees 
are silent, pipely contemplative, taciturn in view 
of always imminent need for palaver of a kind 
almost unique in the scope and vigour of its 
blasphemy. Perhaps, however, the boy at the 
caboose forward whistles the tune of * O were 
I sodger gay,' or that perennial favourite which 
recounts the deeds of Jack Do and Bob Didn't 
in the too familiar groves of Pentonville j or the 
seedy man in shirt-sleeves, who walks the star- 
board plank with a pole and thinks he is busy, 
may yell a ragged joke to a comrade similarly 
employed on one of the other barges. Or even, 
and indeed very probably, the heavily cravated, 
dogskin-capped helmsman may suddenly be 
moved to a hoarse volley of words so saturated, 
dominated, upheld, overborne by the epithet 
* bloody,' that the * coal-bunker ' might almost 
be taken for a slaughter-house escaping in dis- 
guise. But even the barges slump up-stream 
out of sight before long : and then, how quiet 
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the river is for a space ! The wharf-rats arc so 
fat that they make a stone-like splash when they 
plunge through the grain-dollops; but only a 
practised ear could recognise the sound in the 
rude wash of the current, or *spot' the shrill 
squeaks, as of a drowning and despairing penny- 
whistle, when a batch of these * Thames- 
chickens' scurries in sudden flight down a 
granary-slide and goes flop into the quagmires 
of mud left uncovered by the ebb. But at the 
Pool there is never complete silence. Even if 
there be no wind, the curses of the Poolites (in 
at least twenty varieties of human lingo) would 
cause enough current of air to crease the river's 
dirty skin here and there into a grim smile. 

Like the rest of the world, the Pool has its 
sociable seasons. Broadly there are two. The 
shorter might be called that of the concertina^ 
and open-air * flings 'j the longer that of the 
riverside singing-dens and dancing-saloons. But 
the regular population has not much time for 
systematic gaiety, not even in the long summer 
nights : a bad season, in fact, when there is 
little business to be done and too much light to 
do it in. The stranger visiting the neighbour- 
hood — that is to say, the stranger who carries 
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in his aspect too obvious credentials as to his 
respectability — might laugh at the idea of there 
being a Pool population at all, that is, of a per- 
manent kind. He will find the saloons in the 
locality haunted by a motley gathering, where 
as a rule the ladies show no insular partiality in 
their acceptance of partners, whether in the danc- 
ing-shops or other dens of more or less repute ; 
and where, without having had the advantages of 
an excellent training at a young ladies' academy, 
they seem quite at ease with gentlemen of 
foreign parts, coloured or otherwise, who talk 
no lingo but their own. It is, in fact, a cosmo- 
politan society. The civilisation of the West 
and the wisdom of the East meet constantly in 
the intercourse of the Irish dock-labourer and 
the Chinese * grubber'; and the coolie or 
Malay is as much at home as the Dutchman 
or Portugee. 

There is a clan of which almost nothing is 
known. It is the people of the Pool. Ask the 
river-police, and they will tell you something of 
the * water-rats,' though if your informant be 
candid he will add that he can't tell you much. 
Many unfortunate travellers have met members 
of the fraternity j for one of their favourite and 
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most reputable pursuits is the ferrying at exor- 
bitant prices (the inevitable purloining skilfully 
carried on at a certain stage is not charged for) 
of would-be voyagers by the Hamburg and 
Baltic steamers, when, on account of the tide, 
embarkation has to take place at midstream. 
The Poolites haunt Irongate and Horsleydown 
stairs, and are given to resenting active interest 
in their vested rights. But their chief means of 
life is otherwise obtained. They are the vermin 
of the Thames, and they scour its surface by 
night with irreproachable industry and thorough- 
ness. It would not be easy to describe what 
they do, particularly under cover of mist or fog j 
it is simplest to say that they will do anythingy 
except speak to a *cat' or refuse a drink. A 
* cat,' it may be observed, is the name applied to 
a member of the river police ; and as the * cats ' 
are always worrying, even when not directly 
chasing the* Poolites, or *rats,' the result is 
incompatibility of temper. 

Many of the Poolites haunt holes and corners 
in the neighbourhood of Horsleydown stairs. 
Some have their lair in old boats, or among 
rotten sheds or wood-piles j others are as home- 
less, and as unpleasant and as fierce, as dung- 
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beetles. Among them there are * rats ' of either 
sex who are practically never ashore, whose 
knowledge of London is confined to familiarity 
with the grim river frontages, and whose sole 
concern in connection with *the great name 
of England ' is a chronic uneasiness about her 
might and majesty in the guise of the police. 

A score or so of Poolites are marked men. 
That is to say, either through length of experi- 
ence in loafing and vagabondage, or owing to 
proved crime, their names are known to the 
'cats,' and their persons occasionally wanted. 
An invincible modesty characterises the Poolite. 
He sees no distinction in public arrest, and the 
halo of a conviction does not allure him. In a 
word, he is a water-rat, and wishes to remain 
one. 

The fact that he was so well known, and 
could easily be found, was a chronic sore in 
the drink-besotted mind of old Dick Robins. 
He loathed this distinction, and could he 
have gained prolonged credit at any other 
gin-shop than that of his brother Bill he would 
have shifted his quarters. The fact that, as a 
younger man, twenty years earlier, when he was 
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about thirty, he had thrice served his term in 
jail, may have prejudiced him against any 
radical change in his way of life. On the 
second occasion he had appropriated in too 
conspicuous a fashion the contents of a pocket, 
that of the wife of a sea-captain with whom he 
had found it difficult to come to an exorbitant 
arrangement ; and for this very natural action 
he was condemned to three years' imprisonment, 
with atrocious and objectionable hard labour. 
He would have been embittered against the law 
to the end of his days, if he had not been so far 
mollified by the light sentence on his third ' go,^ 
one of six weeks, — thus light, as the charge was 
only of having brutally kicked his wife tip and 
down a barge and then into the half-frozen 
Thames. As she died of rheumatic fever, Mr. 
Robins could not legally, of course, be held 
accountable. For twenty years or more Dick 
Robins had found gin so pleasing a mistress that 
he had been unable to give any but the most 
nominal attention — it would be absurd to say to 
the education — to the growth of his daughter. 
Her name was * girl ' : that is, his name for her. 
Baptized Margaret, she was commonly called 
Madge. He realised that she was a girl, and 
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comely, on account of various ideas of his own 
and suggestions from outside, all on the same 
level of profound depravity. He first regarded 
her as a woman when, having lost eleven and 
fourpence at Wapping-euchre to Ned Bull, that 
gentleman generously offered to overlook the 
debt, and to spepd the remaining eight and 
eightpence of the broken quid in two bottles of 
'Jamaicy ' and four goes of ' Aunt Maria,' con- 
ditionally on receipt of Madge as the legal Mrs. 
Bull. The offer would have been accepted 
right off, but Mr. Robins found to his chagrin 
that the bottles of rum and goes of proof-gin 
would not be consumable till the marriage 
festival. 

Madge was a dark, handsome girl, tall, well- 
made though too thin, somewhat slatternly in 
dress, though generally with a clean face, and, 
stranger to say, with fairly clean hands. Neither 
she nor any one else would have dreamed of the 
application to her of the term ' beautiful.' Only 
those who caught a glimpse of her as she stood 
in a statuesque pose, pole in hand, on some hay 
barge or hoy in ballast, or as she sculled up 
stream or down, deft as a duck in the fen-tangle, 
noticed the beauty of her thick-clustered, ample 
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hair, and mayhap the splendour of her large, 
dark, velvety eyes. Madge knew very little 
of shore-life, even that of the Horsleydown 
neighbourhood, and nothing at all of the larger 
life of that vast metropolis which represented 
the world to her : though she was vaguely aware 
that beyond the Isle of Dogs the Thames 
widened to that sea which bore the foreign ships 
which came to London, and brought so many 
mariners of divers nationalities, all equally eager 
for two things, strong drink and purchasable 
women. When ashore, she was generally at 
the house of her uncle Bill the publican, or, 
more often, at that of her sister-in-law, Nell 
Robins. For all her rough life, her rude 
imaginings, uncouth surroundings, her ignor- 
ance of refinement in speech or manner, Madge 
was pure of heart, honourable in all her intimate 
dealings, and as upright generally as she had any 
call to be. 

Dick Robins was coarse and brutal enough 
in his talk when she had refused to desert the 
river-life of the Pool in order to act as barmaid 
at her uncle's public-house, the * Jolly Rovers.' 
With all her experience — ^and she could have 
given points to most specialists in blasphemy — 
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she learned the full vocabulary of utter degra- 
dation when she told her father that *Gawd 
hisself couldn't swop her to that beast, Ned 
Bull, without her will, which would never be 
till she was drownded, and not then.' 

The drink-sodden brute went so far, even 
before he violently struck her again and again, 
that, though he confirmed her in her abhor- 
rence of the proposed union, he was the first 
great reforming force in her life. After thaty 
she realised, she might *dry up.' Foulness of 
speech could go no further. A disgust of it all 
came upon the girl. She prayed an unwonted 
prayer to Asct mysterious abstraction God, 
whose name she heard as often as that of the 
police, that she might have strength to refrain 
from all ugly horrors of speech, except, of 
course, such acknowledged ornaments of con- 
versation as * bloody ' and * damn.' 

Yet no, not quite the first, if the most im- 
mediate, reforming influence. She had already 
incurred the wrath and contempt of the Horsley- 
down and Irongate mudswipes, by her attitude 
towards Jim Shaw, a despised and hated ' cat,' 
a river policeman. He had saved her from 
drowning, on an occasion when the most obvious 
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help lay with her own people, not one of whom, 
boy or man, had bestirred himself. * Water-rat ' 
though she was, and acknowledged foe as was 
every 'cat,' she was so little at one with her 
kindred as to be able to feel grateful towards 
her saviour, particularly as he was so good- 
looking a deliverer, and possessed, in her eyes, a 
manner of ideal grace and dignity. 

It was on a dirty, foggy, December afternoon 
that Dick Robins had tried, through a flood of 
blasphemy and obscenity, to drift his meaning 
alongside the wharf of the girl's mind. When 
he found that she would have none of it, was a 
rebel outright, he followed curses with blows, 
till at last, wild with rage and pain, Madge 
rushed from the low tavern whither her father 
had inveigled her. Naturally she made straight 
for the river. Having sprung into a dingy, she 
sculled rapidly amid-stream. She had no idea 
what she was going to do. To get quite away 
from that horrible street, from that drink-den, 
from that human beast who called himself her 
fether — that was her one overmastering wish. 

An unpleasant fate might easily have been 
hers that night, had she not fortunately broken 
an oar. The swing of the current caught the 
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boat, and in a moment she was broadside on. 
A wood-barge and a collier were coming down, 
and a large steamer forging up-stream, and there 
she jobbled helplessly, right in their way, and 
almost certain to be crushed or swamped. All 
the girl's usual resourcefulness suddenly left her. 
She realised that she was done for, a thought 
at which not she only but her youth instinctively 
rebelled. 

Suddenly, slump — slump — splash — came the 
wood-barge almost upon her. She saw a pole 
thrust forward to stave the dingy off from too 
violent a concussion ; and the next moment 
some one was over the low side and in the boat 
beside her. She recognised Jim Shaw, as in a 
dream. 

' Here, I '11 put you right,' he said roughly ; 
' hand me that oar.' While sculling from the 
stern-rollock, he told her that he had been up- 
stream on duty, and had been given a lift 
down again by his friend, the owner of the 
barge ' Pride of Wapping ' \ that he had seen 
her predicament, and, as the distance narrowed, 
recognised her fece ; and that ' there he 
was.' 

Madge thanked him earnestly, and remarked. 
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incidently, that ^ it was a bloody near squeak.' 
She saw him look at her, and glanced back with 
a new, vague apprehension. 

* You 're a pretty girl, Madge, and a good 
girl, I believe, — too good to use that rot. Wy, 
blast me, if I 'eard a sister o' mine use that word 
" bloody " so free permiskuous, I *d let her know 
— damme if I wouldn't ! ' 

^Have you a sister, Mr. — Mr. — Shaw?' 
asked Madge curiously, and not in the least 
offended. 

* No, nor no mother, neither ; but I had 'em. 
Look here, Madge, I 'm a lonely chap, an' I 've 
took a fancy to you — did that time I hauled ye 
out o' the Pool — and I '11 tell you wot : you 
cut old Robins and all that gang and be my 
gal!' 

Madge turned her great eyes upon him. He 
thought she was scornful, or mayhap only 
reckoning up the actual and possible advantages 
of the connection. She, for her part, was taken 
aback by what seemed to her his splendid 
chivalry and the refined charm of his address. 

^ Now then, lass, say yes or no, for we '11 be 
along o' the Irongate in a jifFy, an' some o' your 
lot 's bound to be there.' 
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* I 'U be your gal, Jim Shaw/ was all she said, 
in a low voice. 

Shaw thereupon gave the oar a twist, and kept 
the boat mid-stream for a hundred yards or so 
below Irongate wharf. When nearly opposite 
a small floating quay marked No. 9, he sculled 
alongside. Ten minutes later he had obtained 
leave of absence for the night, and then he and 
Madge went off together to hunt for lodgings. 

For the next few days Madge was fairly 
happy. She would have been quite happy if 
she and Jim could have seen much of each other j 
but it was a busy time with the river police, and 
he could not get away at nights. He returned 
to their room between six and eight in the 
morning, but had to sleep till well after mid- 
day ; and as he had to be on duty again by six, 
and sometimes earlier, they had not much time 
for going anywhere together. But, in truth, 
Madge cared little for the entertainments they 
did go to. The painted, tawdry women offended 
her in a way they had never done before j the 
coarse jokes of the men did not strike her as 
funny. She was dimly conscious of a great 
change in herself. Physically and mentally she 
was another woman after that first night alone 

B 
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with Jim. She was his 'gal,' and would be 
the mother of their 'kid' if she had one; 
but it was not the obvious in wifehood or 
motherhood that took possession of her dormant 
imagination, but something mysterious, awful, 
even sacred. The outward sign of this spiritual 
revolution, this new, soleminising, exquisite ob- 
session, was a complete cessation from even 
such customary flowers of speech as those above 
alluded to; and, later, a more scrupulous tidi- 
ness. What joy it was when Jim told her one 
morning that he was to have Boxing-day as a 
complete holiday ! At last the heavens seemed 
opened. He proposed all manner of wild and ex- 
travagant trips : a visit to the inside of St. Paul's 
or the Tower, so familiar externally to both — 2l 
visit to be followed by an omnibus-trip through 
the great city to that home of splendour, 
Madame Tussaud's, or even to the Zoological 
Gardens, the monkey-house in which had made 
on Jim's boyhood-mind an indelible impression 
of excruciating humour. The wildest suggestion 
of all was a triple glory : the Tower and St. 
Paul's, then far away to the gorgeous delights 
of the Crystal Palace, and at night to the Panto- 
mime at Drury Lane. 
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But in great happiness the mind sometimes 
resents superfluity of joys. In deep love, as in 
deep water, says a great writer, there is a gloom. 
The gloom, in the instance of Madge, arose 
from her profoimd weariness of the streets and 
the house-life, her overmastering longing for 
the river. If an angel had offered her a boon, 
she would have fulfilled a passionate dream by 
becoming a female member of the river police, 
and being ranked as Jim Shaw's mate. 

When Jim realised what was in the girl's mind 
and heart, he good-naturedly, though not with- 
out a sigh, gave up his projects, and bestirred 
himself to please Madge. One suggestion he 
did make : that they should get * spliced ' ; but 
Madge thought this a waste of time, money, 
and even welfare ; for she vaguely realised that 
she had, and probably would continue to have, 
more hold over Jim as her * man ' than as her 
legal husband. *It might be better,' he re- 
marked once meditatively. 

* But why ? don't I love you ? ' was Madge's 
naive and unanswerable reply. 

By* Christmas Day all was arranged. Jim 
knew the captain of a river steamer who ad 
promised to take them as far as Kew. Thence 
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they were to go by rail to Windsor, to show 
Madge those two marvels, where the Queen 
lived, and * the real country ' ; then they were 
to leave in time to catch the ebb-tide below 
Richmond, and go down-stream on a friend's 
hoy, the Dancing Mary^ all the way to 
Gravesend. Madge would thus see the country 
and the ocean in one day, and yet all the time 
be on the river. The project was a mental 
intoxication to her. She was in a dream by 
day, a fever by night. Jim laughingly told her 
that he would be blowed if he would ask for 
another holiday soon. 

A memorable day, indeed, it proved. Madge's 
education received an almost perilously rapid 
stimulus. Long before dusk she had won for 
herself, besides a little rapture, a new pain that 
would henceforth be a constant ally, and perhaps 
a tyrant. 

The beauty even of the winter riverscape 
affected her painfully. That great stillness, 
that indescribable calm, that white peace, that 
stainless purity of the snowy vicinage of the 
Thames near Windsor, was an overwhelming 
reproach upon life as she knew it, and upon 
herself. She was conscious of three emotions : 
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horror of the past, gratitude to Jim, her saviour 
and revealer, and a dumb sense of the glory of 
life as it might be. But at first she was simply 
overcome. If she had not feared how Jim would 
take such folly, she would have screamed, if for 
nothing else than to break the silence. He had 
his pipe, merciful boon for the stagnant spirit 
and the inactive mind ; she had nothing to dis- 
tract her outer from her inner self, nothing 
to ease her from the dull perplexity and pain 
of that incessant if almost inarticulate soul- 
summons of which she wzs dimly conscious. 
More than once, even, a great home-sickness 
came upon her ; a bodily nostalgia for that dirty, 
congested, often hideous, always squalid life, to 
which she had been born, and in which she had 
been bred. Once, at a lowly spot, where the 
river curved through snow-clad meadows, with 
an austere but exquisite beauty, she was con- 
scious of a certain relief when she and her 
fellow-passengers were collectively swept by a 
volcanic lava- flood of abuse from an infuriated 
bargee, horrible to most ears that heard, but to 
her coming as inland odours to tired seamen, 
subtly welcome^ as it was in its appealing 
home-sound. 
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She was affected as profoundly, if not so 
acutely, by the voyage down the lower reaches 
of the Thames beyond the Pool. Windsor itself 
had not greatly impressed her. It was too 
remotely grand. 

When, late that night, the hoy anchored off 
Gravesend, and through the darkness came up 
a moan, a sigh, a tumult as of muffled steps 
and stifled whispers, the voice of the sea, 
Madge, almost for the first time in her life, 
was troubled by the thought of death. The 
night was dark, without moon, and the stars 
were obscured by drifted smoke and opaque films 
of mist. An easterly wind worried the waves as 
they came slap-slapping against the current, and 
there was often a sound as of irregular mus- 
ketry. A steady swish-swish accompanied the 
now flowing tide, or the way of the wind. The 
salt chill that came with it made the girl's blood 
tingle. She longed to do something, she knew 
not what. 

They had two berths to themselves, screened 
so efficiently as to give them all the privacy ot 
a bedroom. They were very happy after their 
long wonderful day ; but what with happiness, 
many pipefuls of tobacco, and liberal gin, Jim 
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soon fell asleep. Madge lay awake for hours. 
It was a boisterous night seaward. The reach 
of the Thames estuary thereabouts was all in 
a jumble. The wind, surging overhead, had a 
cry in it foreign to any inland wail or city 
scream. Madge listened and trembled. The 
sound of the sea calling ; it was a revelation, a 
memory, a prophecy, a menace. 



II 

Next day, Madge learned what she had ex- 
pected, that her voyage down-stream had been 
duly noted by her kindred. She knew them 
well enough to regret that she and Jim had not 
kept out of sight, at any rate, from London 
Bridge to the Isle of Dogs. Jim laughed at her 
fears, but warned her to hold her weather-eye 
open, and, in particular, to avoid the Pool. 

This, unfortunately, was just what Madge 
could not do. She had the river-water in her 
blood. Jim might as well have put a mouse 
near a cheese and told it to stay beside the 
empty bread-plate. 

Gradually she became a more and more fre- 
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quent visitor to her old haunts. It was com- 
monly understood, Irongate-way, that Madge 
had gone off with some sea&ring chap, but 
was getting tired, or perhaps was not finding 
the * rhino ' quite so free. On the other hand, 
her secret was known where she would fain 
have had it unguessed. She had a good deal to 
put up with. The female Poolites had nasty 
tongues ; the males of the species, whom she 
had kept at bay before with comparative ease, 
believed that they might now have a turn. An 
unspoken but not less dreaded ban lay upon her 
on the part of her own people. Now and again 
she saw Ned Bull, and the savage lust in the 
man's brutal face, gleaming from its hatred and 
revengeful malice, sent all her nature into revolt. 
He caught her one day on Horsleydown stairs, 
and at once leered at her in devilish fashion and 
taunted her. She swung round and struck him 
full in the face. 

The next moment she was in the water. 
When a sympathetic bystander had hauled her 
out — sympathetic in the sense that he wanted 
to see Bull 'give the gal her change' in full — 
the man strode up and hissed in her ear : 

'I'll knife that bully-rip o' yourn as sure's 
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I *m death on " cats " j ay, an' wot 's more, I '11 
'ave you as my gal yet.' 

* Ay, Ned Bull,' answered Madge, in a loud, 
clear voice, while her great eyes flashed daunt- 
less defiance, 'that you will when the Pool's 
run dry, an' I'm squeaking like a rat in the 
mud ; but not afore that, s' 'elp me Gawd ! ' 

After this episode Madge knew that she 
would have to be doubly on her guard. Ned 
Bull was not a man to have as an enemy, par- 
ticularly as he knew well where to strike the only 
blow she really feared. As it happened, her 
fears ultimately proved to be only too well- 
grounded ; though some months passed in ap- 
parent security. 

The only one among all whom she knew 
who had remained loyal to her was a girl called 
Arabella Goodge, to whom she had once done a 
prompt service. The girl had sworn that she 
would never be content till she had proved her 
gratitude, and she meant it. The opportunity 
came at last. 

Late one afternoon in June, just six months 
after her union with Jim, Madge was astonished 
to hear herself asked for at the door of her 
lodging. * Is this wheer Jim Shaw's gal lives ? ' 
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was not tactful, perhaps, but it was unmistak- 
able. Madge recognised the voice, and was 
eager to see one whom instinctively she knew 
to be a herald of good or evil ; yet she could 
not but enjoy a delay which involved so personal 
a passage of arms as that which took place 
between Mrs. M*Corkoran, the landlady, and 
Miss Goodge. Ultimately Miss Goodge was 
announced into the presence of ' Mrs. Shaw, an' 
Mrs. James Shaw at that, an* be damned t' ye ? ' 

The girl came — and at what risk to herself 
no one could better know than Madge — to give 
warning of a plot. If the fog held, two boats 
of 'rats' were to lie in wait that very night, 
and run down the Swiftsure^ a particularly 
obnoxious * cat-boat.' Of course Miss Goodge 
would not have troubled to track down and visit 
Madge merely to tell her an interesting item 
of news ; only it happened that Jim Shaw was 
' stroke ' in the Swiftsure. 

Madge realised the peril at once. She thanked 
Arabella cordially, and then set off for Jim's 
station. The news was doubly welcome to 
Jim; it meant promotion probably, as well as 
the excitement of a fight and of turning the 
tables. 
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The upshot was, that a boat with three or 
four dummy figures was at the right hour set 
adrift through the fog just above the appointed 
spot. The bait took. The collision took place, 
and Jim Shaw's dummy in particular suffered 
from concussion of the brain from an iron crow- 
bar as well as from submersion in the river. 
The * rats ' had scarcely realised how they had 
been befooled when the Swiftsure was upon 
them. There was a rush and a struggle. The 
Pool-boat was upset, and each of the late occu- 
pants speedily nabbed, with the exception of 
Ned Bull — an exception which Jim Shaw re- 
gretted personally for obvious reasons, and offi- 
cially because that individual was particularly 
wanted at headquarters, and his capture meant 
for the captor approval, and possibly promotion 
by the powers that were. 

Nevertheless, practical approval came. True, 
the crew of the Swiftsure were individually and 
collectively called 'duffers' for having let Bull 
escape, when at least they might have hit him 
on the head with an oar : though to this Jim 
Shaw replied, and of course was backed up by 
his comrades, that Ned Bull must have sunk 
and been carried off in the undertow. A 
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drowned Ned Bull was not so satisfactory as a 
caught Ned Bull ; but still the feet was one for 
congratulation. 

What most concerned Shaw was his promo- 
tion a grade higher. The superintendent who 
informed him of this rise further hinted that the 
young man was looked upon fevourably, and 
that he might expect to get on, if he kept 
acting on the square and was diligently alert for 
the wicked. 

On his way home next morning, eager to 
tell Madge the good news, Jim pondered on 
how best to celebrate tKe occasion. Suddenly 
an idea occurred to him. Promotion and 
prospects have a stimulating effect on ethical 
conceptions. Jim decided, firstly, that he 
would make Madge his legal wife ; secondly, 
that he would forgive his enemies and invite 
old Robins, and Will of the ' Jolly Rovers,' and 
Bob Robins and his wife, and make a day, or 
rather an evening, of it. This, he was sure, 
would give Madge a position and importance 
which she could not otherwise have, while it 
was almost the only way (except the convenient 
if perilous one of double-dealing) to remove, or 
at least to modify, the resentment which Madge 
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had incurred. Madge was delighted with his 
news. It meant another day, sometime, up the 
river; another night, Gravesend way, within 
sound of the sea; and, moreover, Jim could 
now carry out his fascinating projects in con- 
nection with Madame Tussaud's and the Crystal 
Palace. To the question of the marriage cere- 
mony slie preserved an indifferent front. If 
Jim really wished it, she, of course, was willing ; 
if he didn't, it was equally the same to her. 
The girl, in fact, was one of those rare natures 
to whom the thing was everything and the 
symbol of no moment. But she was seriously 
opposed to Jim's Christian charity in the matter 
of the proposed wedding-party. She loved his 
sentimental weakness, but, with her greater 
knowledge of ineradicable depravity, she thought 
that the honovu- of her father's company might 
be dispensed with. She yielded at last to the 
suggestion as to her brother Bob and his wife, 
with a stipulation as to Arabella Goodge, but 
disparagingly combated the claims of her uncle. 
Being a woman, however, having begun yield- 
ing, she yielded all. Before Jim went off to 
the river that night, the marriage-day was fixed, 
and it was decided that, at the subsequent party 
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at the aristocratic river-side tavern, the 'Blue 
Boar,' the company of Jim and his groomsman, 
Ted Brown, and of Madge and her bridesmaid, 
Arabella Goodge, was to be further graced by 
Mr. Dick Robins (if sufficiently sober), Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Robins, and Mr. William Robins 
of the ' Jolly Rovers.' 

The marriage was to take place three weeks 
hence, as Jim was to get his long-promised 
holiday of a week, from the morning of Satur- 
day the 1 8th of July till the evening of Friday 
the 24th. What a week this was to be ! Three 
days of it were to be spent in the remote and 
wild country of Pinner, of which suburban 
locality Jim was a native, though he had not 
been there since he was a small boy. His aunt 
owned a small sweet-shop and general stationery 
business there, and would receive him and his 
bride for the slack days, Monday till Wednesday. 
As for the other days, the proposals of Madge 
were wild, and those of Jim fantastically ex- 
travagant. The young man was more in love 
with Madge than ever, having the sense to see 
that she was one among a hundred or a thou- 
sand. Their life together had been a happy one 
for both. It was Jim, however, and not Madge, 
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who took a pleasurable interest in the fate 
of the child whose birth was expected in 
September. 

It was on the 15th of July, just three days 
before the projected marriage, that Madge was 
startled, or at least perturbed, by an urgent 
message brought to her by a pot-boy from the 
'Jolly Rovers.' Her father was ill, dying, and 
wanted to see her at once. 

Madge was neither hard-hearted nor a cynic, 
but it was with perfect sincerity that she re- 
marked, sotto voce^ ' I '11 be blowed if I '11 rise 
to that fake.' Later, however, something 
troubled her. A new tenderness, if also a 
new weariness, had come to her ever since 
she became daily and hourly conscious of the 
burden she bore within her. She was so much 
an unsullied child of nature, despite all her dis- 
coloured and distorted views of life, that this 
mystery of motherhood had all the astounding 
appeal of a new and extraordinary revelation. 
Jim's child and hers ! The thought was strange 
and quiet as that winter landscape she had seen 
once and never forgotten ; though at times as 
strangely and overmasteringly oppressive as the 
silence of the starry sky, seen through the smoke 
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or lifting fog, or above the flare of the gas- 
lamps in the street. 

The result was that she set out for Plum 
Alley, off Thompson's Court, the trans-riverine 
home of her fether, when he was not at the 
'Jolly Rovers' or elsewhere. On the way she 
called at the station to see Jim, but heard, to 
her surprise, that he was on special duty Horsley- 
down-way. She muttered that she might per- 
haps come across him, as she was just going 
there herself, a remark which the superin- 
tendent heard disapprovingly. ' Shaw 's out on 
ticklish business, my girl,' he said, kindly enough ; 
' and it would be better if you were to keep out 
of his way : better for us, better for him, and 
better for you.' All the same Madge, as she 
went on her way, hoped she might at least get 
a glimpse of Jim. Since the Swiftsure incident 
she had never felt at ease when Shaw was on 
special duty. She was aware that Ned Bull, 
even if he was not drowned, had left a legacy of 
hate and revenge. 

The July evening was heavy and sultry. The 
air was as though it consisted of a poisonous 
cloud of gin-flavoured human breath, with rank 
odours of divers kinds. In the narrow courts 
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and alleys near the river the heat was stifling. 
The thunder, which all the afternoon had 
growled menacingly round the metropolitan 
skirts beyond Muswell Hill and Highgate, had 
stolen past the eastern heights of Hampstead 
and crawled through the murky gloom of the 
town till it rested, sulkily brooding, from Pimlico 
to Blackfriars. 

As Madge crossed the river, and stood for a 
few minutes to look longingly at the water, she 
noticed first that the tide was just on the turn 
of the ebb, and next that a thick, sultry fog, 
scarce less dense than a typical * London mix- 
ture,* was crawling stealthily up-stream fi-om 
Shoreditch and Wapping. She was thinking 
of Jim, and was rather glad that he was on 
shore-duty. 

When at last she reached Plum Alley, she 
found, somewhat to her surprise, that her father 
really awaited her. On the other hand, she 
saw at a glance that his ^ sudden illness ' was a 
'fake.' 

Dick Robins, however, did not give his 
daughter time for an indignant retreat, much 
less for reproaches. 

'Look 'ere, girl,' he began hoarsely, 'your 
c 
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brother Bob's in trouble, an* you're the only 
blarsted swipe as can 'elp 'im. S"elp me 
Gawd, this yere is true, ev'ry word on it, an' no 
feke. Wot ? eh ? Were is 'ee ? Wy, 'ee 's 
down China Run way. 'Ee's waitin' there. 
Waitin* for wot ? Wy, blarst — I mean 'ee 's 
awaitin' fur the stranger. Wot stranger ? Wy, 
the stranger as you *ve to run down through the 
fog to the Isle o' Dogs.' 

Hoarse explanations, with remonstrances on 
the part of Madge, ensued, but at last she both 
understood and agreed. She had been brought 
up in full recognition of that cardinal rule that 
many things have to be done in life without 
knowing the why and the wherefore. She 
believed in the present emergency, and under- 
stood why the task of conveying the stranger 
down-stream could be intrusted to no Poolite 
under a cloud. She was to go down to the 
sadly miscalled Larkwhistle Wharf, where she 
would find a boat in charge of a man. In the 
stern would be the 'bundle.* She was not to 
speak to this ' bundle ' on any account, and was 
not to worry ' it ' with curious looks. She was 
to row down-stream till off Pig Point in the 
Isle of Dogs, and wait oiF-shore till another 
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boat joined her, and relieved her of her freight. 
The man, a friendly lighterman, would act as 
look-out and bow-pilot. 

' Wot about the weddin', father ? ' said Madge, 
somewhat reluctantly, as she was about to 
leave. 

Mr. Robins put down the bottle of 'Aunt 
Maria,* from which he had just taken a hoarse 
gurgling, salival swig. 

*Oh — ah — to be sure — wot about the wed- 
din' ! Ha, ha ! Well, I 'm blarsted if I know 
if my noomerous parlyhairymentary dooties' — 
hiccough and choke — ' Yes, by Goramity, I 'm 
bl . . .' 

Madge did not wait to hear any more. She 
had done her duty so far, and the sooner the 
rest of it was fulfilled the better content would 
she be. 

She could not leave, however, without a 
parting shot. Dick Robins heard her voice as 
she vanished downstairs: 'Remember, fether, 
if you and "Aunt Maria'* come together on 
Saturday, you won't be allowed in ! ' 

When she reached Larkwhistle Wharf she 
was perspiring heavily. The brooding thunder 
overhead, the stagnant atmosphere, the airless. 
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suffocating fog, made existence a burden and 
action a misery. Movement on the water, 
however, promised some relief. 

There was no one on the wharf, nothing 
beside it except a boat in which a muffled 
figure crouched in the stern-sheets, with a tall 
man seated upright in the bow. This was her 
boat, clearly. 

As she stepped across the gunwale, Madge 
started and trembled. For a moment she 
thought she recognised, in the silent, surly 
lighterman, no other than Ned Bull ; but when 
she saw that he looked away, indifferent so far 
as she was concerned, and noticed that his hair 
was black and curly, and that he had a long 
beard, her sudden suspicion and fear lapsed into 
mere uneasiness. As for the other passenger, 
he was evidently determined to betray himself 
neither by word nor by gesture. 

In silence, save for the occasional splash of an 
oar and the steady gurgling wash at the bows, 
Madge rowed the boat down-stream. Thrice 
she was unpleasantly conscious of the hot breath 
of the lighterman upon her cheek ; at the third 
time, and without looking round, she quietly 
asked him to keep a steady look-out in front of 
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him, as in such a fog an accident might occur 
at any moment. 

At last she guessed that she was ofF the Isle 
of Dogs. She was glad. Not only was she 
exhausted with the heat and labour, but some- 
what anxious now about the condition of the 
boat, a rotten tub at the best. It had begun to 
leak, and the chill, muddy water clammed her 
ankles. Suddenly, through the fog, she heard 
the lighterman give a peculiar double-whistle. 
Almost immediately afterwards a boat, rowed 
swiftly by two men, shot alongside. 

The next moment the lighterman was aboard 
the new-comer. Once seated, he leaned over, 
and, whispering hoarsely to Madge to row straight 
on, after turning the boat's bow shoreward, told 
her that as soon as she came to a pier she was 
to let the other passenger out. The man had 
scarce finished speaking before he and his com- 
panions became invisible in the mist. 

Madge was again alarmed. The voice, surely, 
was the voice of Ned Bull. She could have 
sworn to it, and yet ? 

Wiping the sweat from her forehead, and 
pausing on her oars for a moment to listen to 
the distant moan and billowy hollow roar of the 
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thunder, which had at last broken its brooding 
silence, she noticed suddenly that the leakage 
was rapidly becoming serious. The water was 
high above her ankles, and was swiftly rising. A 
gurgling sound behind her betrayed where the 
danger lay. The boat had been plugged, and 
the plug had just recently been removed ! 

Barely had she realised this when the dingy 
raked up against a jagged spike, and began to 
settle down. 

She knew it all now, all except the mystery 
of this taciturn, moveless stranger. So, Ned 
Bull was to have his revenge. But the need of 
prompt action brought all her energies into play. 
' Now then, you there,' she cried angrily to her 
mute fellow-passenger, * you 've got ter move if 
you don't want to fill yer boots wi' bottom-mud. 
We're sinkin', d'ye 'ear? ... . Drat the 
bloomin' cove, 'ee 's asleep ! Hi ! * 

But here there was a lurch and a rush of 
water. The boat collapsed, as though it were 
a squeezed sponge. - 

No sooner had Madge found her breath after 
her submersion than she struck out towards 
and made a dive for her companion, who was 
evidently unable to swim, and was fast drowning. 
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A minute later she had grasped him by his 
rags. She was conscious at the same moment 
of a red light piercing the gloom : the bow- 
light of a barge-bug churning splutteringly 
against the current and towing a half-empty 
hoy up-stream. She gave a loud cry for help, 
and then another that was more like a shriek. 
The second was the result of a discovery that 
she had just made. The body in her grip was 
not that of a living man, nor even of a man who 
had just died. It was a corpse, stiff and chill. 

The shock terrified her. For a moment she 
believed that she had been made accessory to 
some foul murder. She let go of the hideous 
bundle of rag-clothed flesh she was upholding 
as best she could. Another moment, and the 
corpse would have been sucked under and swept 
down-stream : a vague instinct made Madge 
suddenly reach forward and grip the body again. 

The lights of the tug and the green and red 
lanterns of the hoy now streamed right upon 
her. Weighted as she^was with her soaked 
clothes, and the burden of her close on seven 
months' motherhood, she struggled not only to 
withstay the current, which fortunately was 
sweeping her steadily towards the hoy, but to 
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keep the corpse from sinking until at least she 
could see it clear. Still, the strain was too 
great, and she was just about to let go, when a 
broad ray of light flashed full athwart the dead 
face. 

It was that of Jim Shaw, her husband. 

For a moment the world reeled. Death called 
to her put of the windy darkness overhead, out 
of the rushing river, out of the sea-reaches 
beyond ; Death sang in her ears, and held her 
body and soul as in a vice ; Death was in her 
heart, in her brain, on her lips, in the dull glaze 
of her staring eyes. 

Suddenly a mad rage swept her back into 
the tide of agony that was life. With a swift 
gesture she raised the head of the corpse, and 
stared wildly into the lightless, unrecognising 
eyes. The wash of the water and her grasp 
had loosened the rags in which Jim had been 
disguised, and she saw the purple bruise and 
gaping knife- thrust- wound through which his 
young life had gone. 

With a long, terrible cry of despair Madge let 
go the body of her beloved, and herself sank 
back into the water, as a dying woman, after a 
last flicker of life, might fall back into the 
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pillows. If all had occurred a little earlier or a 
little later, she would have been drowned then 
and there, and have suffered no more. 

The man at the helm on the tug-boat caught 
sight of her, and yelled to the man at the bow 
of the hoy. The bargeman missed her, owing 
to the rapid slush and surge of the churned 
water alongside ; but his comrade at the stern 
caught at the swirling clothes with a bill- 
hook, and in a few minutes Madge was lying 
unconscious on the deck of The Golden Hope. 
Her rescuers had seen nothing of the row- 
boat, nor even of the body to which she had 
clung 5 but they strained their eyes and ears 
lest any other unfortunates should be in need 
of succour. 

It was fortunate for Madge that there was a 
woman on board. The wife of the master of 
The Golden Hope was not, like so many of the 
Poolites, merely a female, but a woman. 

In the middle of the night, just before the 
break of dawn, a man-child was prematurely 
born into the world, in the stuffy deck-house 
of the barge. It was born dead : * an' a precious 
good thing too, drat it for its imperence in 
a-coming where it wasn't wanted,' as Mrs. 
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Hawkins of The Golden Hope philosophically 
remarked. She had understood at once that 
the new-comer was not born in lawfiil wedlock. 
Had the little one lived, had it even been born 
alive and breathed feebly for a brief season, the 
good woman would not only have lamented 
its decease, but would have kept close to the 
letter of the law. As it was, she had a hurried 
colloquy with her husband, a circumlocutory 
argument to the effect that the poor young 
mother might as well be sa/ed all the shame 
and trouble, and perhaps worse. 

Mr. Peter Hawkins listened gravely, nodded 
once or twice in an uninterested way, spat once 
cautiously, then again meditatively, and, finally, 
emphatically. He left the deck-house, and in a 
minute or two returned with a large and heavy 
brick. 

The dawn broke as The Golden Hope entered 
and passed through the Pool. A soft, tender 
wave of daffodil light blotted out the eastern 
stars. The rigging and masts of the vessels at 
the docks and in the river became magically 
distinct, and the red and yellow lanterns flared 
gaudily. Here and there a green lantern-light 
danced along a narrow surface of dark water 
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fast turning into a hue of slate. A dull noise 
came from the city on either side, though 
London seemed asleep. 

On the river there was silence, save for an 
indiscriminate grinding noise from a large Baltic 
screw steamer, timed to sail at sunrise ; and, 
on a China tea-clipper, a Malay singing shrilly, 
with fantastic choric variations of a strange, 
uncanny savagery. 

As the barge slump-slushed through the 
deepest part of the Pool, a small packet was 
dropped overboard. It sank immediately. This 
package was, in the view of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawkins, a cold little body with a heavy brick 
tied round its feet ; to its mother, who had just 
returned to full consciousness, the burial was as 
that of her own joy, her own life. 

Madge was much too weak to move, even 
if kindly Mrs. Hawkins had hinted that her 
absence would be preferable to her company. 
The woman had taken a fancy to the poor 
lass, with her great eyes filled with grief and 
despair, with at times, too, a wild light which 
looked like passionate hate. 

She had had a talk with her husband, and had 
decided to keep Madge with them till the barge 
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reached Sunbury, where she had a sister, who in 
the summer months kept a small tea and ale 
house for her own benefit and the refreshment 
of cheap trippers and wayfarers. There she 
would leave the girl for a time, in the care of 
Polly 'Awkins. If Madge could pay for her 
keep, so much the better ; if not, why then o' 
God's grace she and Polly betwixt them would 
provide for her for a bit till she could look 
round. 

And at Sunbury in due course poor Madge 
was left. She had become a different woman 
in the few days which succeeded the death of 
Jim and the premature birth and loss of the 
child of their love. A frost had come over her 
youth. She was so still and strange that, at 
first, good, kindly, superabundantly stout Miss 
Hawkins was quite awed by her. The woman's 
generous kindness at last broke down the girl's 
reserve, and the whole story was confided to 
her. There was something so romantic in it 
to Polly Hawkins, the very breath of wild 
romance indeed, that, for all her disapproval and 
misapprehension of Madge's action in the matter 
of a legalised union, she was completely won 
over. Never, even in the Family Astounder 
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or the We$t End Mirror^ monthly parts or 
old bound volumes of which she was wont to 
pore over in the winter nights, had she come 
across anything that stirred her so much. But 
she passed from her high vicarious excitement 
into something resembling the emotional state 
of a participant in a tragedy in real life, when, 
one wild rain-swept evening late in August, all 
the bitter pain and agony and passion of Madge's 
ruined life broke out in revolt. 

She had only one wish now, she declared, 
only one object : to be revenged on her father, 
and, above all, on Ned Bull. She was no 
longer a girl with a haven of happiness ahead ; 
she was a wrecked woman, with a choice 
between going to pieces on the breakers or 
being engulfed in a quicksand. Since all was 
ruin ahead, was she to surrender everything, to 
go tamely hence, a victim with no will or power 
of retribution ? No, she swore, as with flashing 
eyes and erect figure she moved to and fro in 
the kitchen parlour, she would not be content 
till she had made her father pay her for his 
crime, pay with his life, and till she saw Ned 
Bull swing on the gallows. 

Miss Hawkins realised that Madge was in 
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earnest — passionately, insanely in earnest; and 
she trembled. She had come to love the girl, 
and though her departure would be a loss both 
to her and her pocket (for Madge had communi- 
cated with Jim's comrades, who had raised a 
handsome subscription for her when they found 
that officially nothing could be done), she would 
not otherwise be ill at ease. But now — now it 
would be to let a murderess loose. Why, some 
day it would all be in the papers. A prospec- 
tive perusal of certain headlines brought out a 
cold perspiration upon her neck and forehead : 
' 'Orriblc Murder in the Docks,* ' Last Confes- 
sion,' * Execution of Madge Robins,' ' What did 
the Bargee do with the Baby ? * ' Testimony of 
Polly Hawkins,' and so forth. 

Miss Hawkins rose, looked at Madge in fear 
and trembling and deep admiration, all merged 
in a profound and loving pity. But she had 
not the gift of expression, and all she could 
say was : ' My dear, 'ave some black-currant 
cordial.' 

Madge, however, understood. The tears 
broke out in a flood from her eyes, and with 
sobs and a shaking frame she threw herself in 
the arms of her friend. 
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The following day was a Sunday. As much 
for distraction as for any other reason. Miss 
Hawkins persuaded Madge to go with her to 
church. Madge had never been in a church, 
and for the first part of the service she was 
too shy and bewildered to understand, much less 
to enjoy, what she saw and heard. The sing- 
ing soothed her, and some of the prayers left 
haunting echoes in her brain. The clergyman 
was that rare individual, a fervent Christian 
and a perfectly simple man, who did not fulfil 
his priestly duties perfunctorily, but as though 
he were a wise and loving gardener watering 
the precious flowers of a strict but beloved 
Master. She followed, or cared to follow, very 
little of what he said ; but his earnestness 
impressed her. Through all his discourse 
sounded, like the wild moan and wail of the sea- 
wind, the words of his text : ' Forgive us our 
sins, as we forgive our enemies.' ' Then shall we 
be together with the Lord,' were the last words 
she heard the vicar utter, before the congrega- 
tion rose at the benediction. 

In discussing the matter later with Miss 
Hawkins she did not gain much enlightenment. 
Miss Hawkins said that religion was meant to 
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be took like gin, with a good allowance of 
water. * It didn't do to take things just as they 
were spoke. Vicars an' sich-like were paid 
same as other folk, an' their business was to deal 
out salvation dashed wi' hell-fire. 

* My dear,' she added, * there 's nary a man 
livin', be he a vicar or only a Ranting Johnny, 
who doesn't promise us more of both one and 
the other than there 's any need for.' 

Madge did not sleep much that night. She 
was vaguely troubled. The fire of her wrath 
burned low ; and though she heaped coals of 
remembrance upon it, the flare-up was a 
failure. 

At breakfast next morning she asked Miss 
Hawkins abruptly if she had heard the vicar say 
' Forgive us our sins, as we forgive our enemies,' 
and, if so, what she thought of it. 

Miss Hawkins finished her tea. Meditatively 
she scooped out the sugar and slowly refilled the 
cup. 

' Not much,' she said. 

The rest of the meal was taken in silence. 
The day was so glorious that Madge wandered 
forth into a field near the river, unwittingly 
elate with returning youth and strength, and 
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quick to answer to the sun's summons to the 
blood and the spirit. 

She lay for a long time through the noon 
heat, instinctively revelling in the flood of sun- 
shine. The sky was a dome of deepening blue, 
flecked with a few scattered greymare's-tails ; 
the meadows were lush with the second hay 
and autumnal wild-flowers. Beyond her feet 
the river swept slowly by, the golden light 
falling along its surface and at once transmuted 
into silver and azure; while at the margins 
the overhanging trees threw a cloud of flicker- 
ing green shadows into the moving moveless- 
ness below. 

It was almost happiness to lie there so quietly, 
and watch the swallows swooping to and fro, 
the cows standing knee-deep in the shallows 
and flapping lazily their long tails, the purple 
dragon-fly shooting from reedy pool to pool. 
For the time being, the agony of remembrance 
was dulled. 

More and more Madge perplexed herself by 
pondering over what she had heard in church. 
She had never felt as she had to-day. There 
was a new peace, a new hope almost, in her 
troubled mind, though it had not yet taken 
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definite form. The strange and baffling con- 
course of her thoughts, however, left her weary. 
The whole ebb and flow found expression, per- 
haps, in the sole words she spoke aloud : 

* No, that I can't : I can't make much of it. 
But I do see that going back to that hell of life 
at the Pool, even wi' letting my father be, an' 
knockin' out the knifin' o' Ned Bull an' leavin' 
'im, as the parson says, to Goramity, is not the 
way to get alongside o' Jim again, let alone 
that babby wich he '11 'ave 'igh an' dry sure as 
dixey.' 

It was nigh upon sundown before Madge 
clearly saw her way of salvation. 'She'd got 
to die somehow ' ; but all her instincts were in 
revolt against that inevitable transference to the 
earth which would be her fate if death came 
upon her at Polly Hawkins's or any other house. 
' She couldn't abide the land : she knew that ; 
not for all the blessedness of it ten times over.' 

Shortly before sunset she descried a boy going 
along the Sunbury towpath. She called him, 
and for sixpence he readily agreed to write a 
pencilled note at her dictation and thereafter 
deliver it to Miss Hawkins. 

When the boy was gone, Madge waited a 
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little while. She watched the sun grow large 
and red, and fall through the river-haze into 
the very middle of the river-reaches higher up. 
Then she found herself listening intently to a 
corncrake calling hoarsely close by through the 
tall wheat. 

It seemed so little to do, and after all so little 
even to say farewell to. 

A brief while after sunset a great red and 
yellow hoy, with a tattered brown sail outspread 
aloft to catch what breeze there was that would 
help the slow current, came heavily down- 
stream. It was laden with rye, and the man 
and boy on deck were drowsy with the heat 
and labour of the day. Neither of them felt 
the slight shock when the dilapidated bow-keel 
caught upon some obstruction. 

It was late that night when the Lively Nancy^ 
in tow of a fat, unwieldy little barge-bug, 
slumped heavily through the jumble in the 
Pool. There was a heavy, slashing criss-cross 
of water above, and, below the surface, a ser- 
pentine twisting and dovetailing, with vicious 
downward suctions. The tide was running up 
like a mill-race ; the river-current and a high 
westerly wind tore their way seaward. 
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In this fierce conflict the bent keel of the 
Lively Nancy was at last cleared of its obstruc- 
tion. 

For an hour or more thereafter, till the river 
police discovered it, a woman's body was tossed 
to and fro in the Pool, idly drifting and bumping 
against the slimy piers, along the gaunt, deserted 
wharves. 
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There are, among the remote uplands ot the 
Peak district, regions whose solitude is that of 
a wilderness. Over much of the country there 
is a frown. When fair weather prevails, though 
these lofty plateaux are seldom wholly free from 
cloud-shadow, this frown is merely that of a 
stern man, preoccupied with sombre thoughts. 
When there come rain and wind, and still more 
the dull absorbing gloom that floods out of the 
east and the north-east, the frown is forbidding, 
minatory even, at times almost tragic. Viewed 
anywhere from High Peak to Sir William, these 
uplands are like the sea. They reach onwards, 
lapse, merge into each other, in a similar suc- 
cession of vast billows : grand as they, as appar- 
ently limitless, and, at times, as overwhelmingly 
depressing. 

65 
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The villages are scattered, insignificant; 
built of dull, grey stone : gardenless, flowerless. 
The people are uncouth in speech and manner : 
cold, too, as the stone of their houses, and 
strangely quiet in the ordinary expression of 
emotion. 

In all regions where the wind is the para- 
mount feature in the duel between man and 
the powers of nature, as upon the seas and 
great moorland tracts, it is noticeable that 
human voices are pitched in an unusually low 
key. In remote islands, upon mountains, on 
the billows of hill-land that sweep up from the 
plains and fell away in dales and valleys, on 
long flats of grass, fen, or morass, and upon the 
seas, the human voice takes to itself in time a 
peculiar and, to those who know the cause, a 
strangely impressive hush. Here, it is as of men 
subdued, bitter even, for ever gloomful. 

No land is so dreary as to be without redeem- 
ing beauty. The hill region of the Peak, that 
most visited, at any rate, has singular charm. 
The dales are famous for their loveliness, their 
picturesqueness ; the heather slopes for their 
blithe air j the high moors for their wide per- 
spectives, their clear windy breath, their glory 
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of light and shadow. Nevertheless, there are 
vast districts where nature, and man, and the 
near way and the wide prospect, and the very 
immensity of the environing sky are permeated 
with the inner spirit of gloom, as the cloud- 
caravans of July with their burden of thunder. 

There are reasons why I do not wish to be 
explicit topographically, in what I am about to 
narrate : indeed, no one from what I write 
could find the Wood o' Wendray, or the House 
o' Fanshawe. It must suffice, that what I have 
to tell occurred in the remotest, perhaps the 
grandest, certainly to me the most impressive 
region of the Peak-Land. 

Far among these uplands — at the locality 
alluded to, from twelve or fifteen hundred to 
two thousand feet above the sea — there is an 
almost trackless morass, called Grailph Moss. 

The name is by some supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of *grey wolf : for here, according to 
rumour, the last wolf in England had its lair, 
and might have been living still (for the hunts- 
men aver that the grey wolf lives three hundred 
years !) but for its audacity at the time of the 
Great Plague. Packmen and other wayfarers 
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have alleged that on wild nights of storm, or 
in even more perilous seasons of mist or marsh- 
fog, they have seen a gaunt shape leap towards 
them from a dense clump of heather or from 
behind a juniper, or have heard, behind or in 
stealthy circuit, terrifying footfalls as of a huge 
dog. 

Grailph Moss comes right upon an old dis- 
used highway. Along this road, at far intervals, 
are desolate hamlets : in all save the three 
summer months, apt to be isled in the mist 
breathed from the myriad nostrils of the great 
Fen. At these times, the most dreadful thing 
to endure is the silence. 

Not far from one of these hamlets, and some- 
what more removed from the contagion of the 
Moss : high set, indeed, and healthy, if sombre 
of aspect save under the fugitive bloom of the 
afterglow, or where redeemed by the moonlight 
to an austere beauty, — is a strange house, the 
strangest I have seen anywhere. 

The House o' Fanshawe, it is called in the 
neighbourhood : though what is perplexing is 
that the name is centuries old, though for gen- 
erations no family of that name occupied the 
Manor of Eastrigg: nor is there any local 
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legend concerning a Fanshawe, or record of 
any kind to account for the persistency of the 
designation. 

Long before my friend, James Fanshawe, 
took the Manor, ruin had come upon the middle 
as well as the northern portion. In feet, the 
southern end, which had been the original 
Elizabethan house, was scarce better, and had 
been preserved at all only because of its fentastic, 
often beautiful, and always extraordinary roof 
and wainscot carvings. These were none the 
less striking from the feet that they were white- 
washed. Many were in a fashion suggestive of 
the arabesques of Barbary, such as are to be 
seen to this day in the private houses of the rich 
Moors of Tlem^en or Tunis. Others recalled 
the freaks of the later Renaissance imagination : 
and some were of Gothic rudeness and vigour. 
But the most extraordinary room of all was a 
small chamber opening from a large vaulted 
apartment. All the panels on three sides of the 
room, and the whole roof, were covered with 
arabesques of the Crucifixion : no one white- 
washed carving quite like any other, though all 
relentlessly realistic, sometimes savagely, brutally 
so. The fourth side was of varnished black oak. 
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Against this, in startling relief, was a tall white 
cross, set in a black stand ; with a drooping and 
terrible figure of the crucified Grod, the more 
painfully arresting fi-om the fact that the sub- 
stance of which it had been wrought had been 
dyed a vivid scarlet, that, with time, had become 
blood-red. 

A word as to how I came to know this house 
in this remote and desolate region. 

Two or three years ago, when wandering 
afoot through Croatia, I encountered James 
Fanshawe. There is no need to narrate what 
led up to our strange meeting — for a strange 
meeting, in strange circumstances, and in a 
strange place, it was. It will sufiice for me to 
say that our encounter, our voluntary acquaint- 
anceship, and our subsequent friendship, all arose 
from the circumstance that each of us could, 
with more justice than some who have done 
so, claim to be a Romany Rye — which is not 
exactly ' a gentleman-gypsy,' as commonly trans- 
lated, but rather an amateur-gypsy, or, as a 
* brother ' once phrased it to me, * a sympathising, 
make-believe gypsy.' There are some who can 
talk the dialects of * Little Egypt,' or at least 
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understand them, and many who know some- 
thing of the folk-lore, habits, and customs of the 
wandering people : but there are few, I take 
it, who have lived the gypsy-life, who have 
undergone, or even heard of, the ordeal of the 
Blue Smoke, the Two Fires, and the Running 
Water. 

Thereafter we met on several occasions : 
frequently in Italy, or the Tyrol, or southern 
Germany : generally by pre-arrangement. The 
last time I saw Fanshawe, until I met him in 
Glory Woods, near Dorking, was in the Hohen- 
heim country, on the high plateau to the south- 
west of Stuttgart. It was then he told me he 
had been to England, and had travelled afoot 
from Southampton to Hull : and that he had at 
last decided to settle in that country, probably 
in the New Forest region. I promised to visit 
him in England when next there. I wanted to 
fare a while with him there and then j but as it 
was clear he did not at that juncture wish my 
company, I forbore. 

James Fanshawe was a noticeable man. Tall, 
sinewy, ruddy, though with dark, luminous eyes 
and long, trailing, coal-black moustache, he 
would not have seemed more than thirty years 
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old but for his iron-grey hair, and the deep 
crow's-feet about his mouth, eyes, and temples. 
As a matter of fact, he was, at the time I 
first met him, at the Midsummer's-day of 
human life ; for he had just entered his fortieth 
year. 

One early spring day, when, by the merest 
hazard, we came across each other in Glory 
Woods, he reminded me that nearly two years 
had passed since my promise to visit him. He 
had not, after all, settled in the south country, 
but, he told me, in a strange old house, in a 
remote and wild moorland tract of Derbyshire. 
While he spoke, I was observant of the great 
change in him. He had grown ten, fifteen 
years older in appearance. The iron-grey hair 
had become white ; the strong face rigid ; the 
swift, alert look now that of a visionary, or of 
one who brooded much. Perhaps the most 
marked change was in the eyes. What had 
always struck me as their dusky, velvety Czech 
beauty was no longer noticeable. They were 
much lighter, and had a strange, staring in- 
tensity. 

But I was glad to see him again : glad to 
pick up lost clues, and glad to be able to 
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promise to be with him at Eastrigg Manor by 
the end of the sixth week from that date. 

That is how I came to know the * House o' 
Fanshawe.' 



II 

Eastrigg itself is more than twenty miles 
from the nearest station. The drive thence 
seemed the longer and drearier because of 
the wet mist which hung over the country. 
Even sounds were soaked up by it. I never 
passed through a drearier land. Mid-April, 
and not a green thing visible, not a bird's 
note audible ! 

The driver of the gig was taciturn, yet could 
not quite restrain his curiosity. He was not 
an Eastrigg man, but knew the place, and all 
connected with it. He would fain have ascer- 
tained somewhat about its owner ; perhaps, too, 
about myself, or at any rate about my object in 
coming to the reputed haunted, if not accursed. 
House o' Fanshawe, where my host-to-be lived 
alone, attended only by an old man named 
Hoare, a * foreigner' too, because come from 
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the remote south country. When, however, 
he found me more reserved than himself, he 
desisted from further inquiry, or indeed remarks 
of any kind. 

It was in silence that we drove the last ten 
miles; in silence that we jolted along a rude, 
grassy highway of olden days, heavily rutted ; 
in silence that we passed, first one, then another 
gaunt ruin, — two of the many long-deserted 
lead-mine chimneys which stand here and there 
throughout that country, and add unspeakably 
to its desolation. Finally, in silence we reached 
the House o' Fanshawe. 

A small side-door, under heavy beams, opened. 
An elderly man stood, his right hand over his 
eyes, and his left holding a lantern which 
emitted a pale yellow glow, beneath which his 
face was almost as wan and white as his bleached 
hair. 

He looked at me anxiously, questioningly, I 
thought. Instinctively, I inquired if Mr, Fan- 
shawe were unwell. 

*Are you a doctor?' he asked, almost in a 
whisper j adding, on my reply in the negative, 
*I hoped you might be. I fear the master is 
dying.' 
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Startled, I unburdened myself of my wet 
overcoat, and then followed the man along a 
rambling passage. On the way, he confided to 
me that though Mr. Fanshawe was up and 
about, he had been very strange of late, and 
that he ate little, slept little, and was sometimes 
away on the Moss or the higher moors for ten or 
twelve hours at a time j further, that within the 
last few days he had become steadily worse. 

Even this forewarning did not adequately 
prepare me for the change in my friend. When 
I saw him, he was sitting in the twilight before 
a peat fire on which a log, aflame at one end 
though all charred at the other, burned brightly. 
His hair was quite white : so white that that of 
his man, Robert Hoare, was of a yellow hue by 
comparison. It hung long and lank about his 
cadaverous face, which, in its w^ness and rigid 
lines, was that of a corpse, except for the dark 
luminous eyes I remembered so well, once more 
like what they were in the dajrs I first knew 
him, but now so intensely, passionately alive, 
that it was as though the flame of his life were 
concentrated there. He rose, stifHy and as 
though with difficulty, and I saw how wofiiUy 
thin he had become. It was with a shock of 
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surprise I realised what vitality the man still 
had, when he took my hand in his, gripped it 
almost as powerfully as of yore, and half led, 
half pushed me into an arm-chair opposite his 
own. 

Yes, he admitted, he had been ill, but was 
now better. Soon, he hoped, he would be quite 
well again. The eyes contradicted the lie of 
the lips. 

After a time our constraint wore ofFj but 
though I avoided the subject of his health and 
recent way of life, he interrupted me again and 
again to assure me that he would not have let 
me come so far, to visit so dreary a house and 
see so unentertaining an invalid, had he known 
how to intercept me. 

^Suddenly he rose, and insisted on showing 
me over the house. Room by room fascinated 
me ; but that small chamber of which I have 
already spoken, that with the crucifix, gave me 
nothing short of an uncontrollable repugnance, 
something akin to horror. He noticed this, 
though neither the lips offered nor the eyes 
invited any remark. 

No wonder that from the several ominous 
circumstances of this meeting I was half prepared 
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for some unpleasant or even tragic denouement 
But, as a matter of &ct, nothing happened to 
alarm or further perturb me ; and long before 
I went to my room I had noticed a marked 
improvement in Fanshawe, that is, in his 
mental condition ; physically, he was still very 
distraught as well as frail, and appeared to suffer 
extremely from what I took to be nervous cold, 
though he said it was the swamp-ague. * The 
Moss Fiend had got him,' he declared. He 
wore a long frieze overcoat, even as he sat by 
the fire; and all the time, even at our frugal 
supper, kept his hands half-covered in thick 
mittens. 

Naturally enough, I did not sleep for long. 
In the first place, sleep is always tardy with me 
in absolutely windless or close, rainy weather ; 
then the absolute silence, the sense of isolation, 
affected me ; and, more effectually still, I could 
hear Fanshawe monotonously walking to and 
fro in the room to my right. This room, more- 
over, was no other than the fantastically deco- 
rated ante-chamber. I could scarce bear to 
think of my distraught friend, sleepless, and 
wearily active, in the company of that terrifying 
crucifix, that chamber of the myriad reduplica- 
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tions of the Passion. But at last I slept, and 
slept well ; nor did I wake till the late sunlight 
streamed in upon me through the unshuttered 
and Mindless window. 

We spent most of that day in the open air. 
The morning was so blithe and sweet, Fan- 
shawe lost something of his air of tragic ill j 
and I began to entertain hopes of his ultimate 
recovery. But in the early afternoon, when we 
had returned for the meal which had been pre- 
pared for us an hour before, the weather changed. 
It grew sultry and overclouded. The glass, too, 
had fallen abruptly. The change affected my 
friend in a marked degree. He became less 
and less communicative, and at last morose and 
almost sullen. 

I proposed another walk. He agreed, with 
an eagerness that surprised me. * I will show 
you one or two places where I often go,' he 
added : * places that the country people about 
here avoid ^ for the moor-folk are superstitious, 
as all who live in remote places are.' 

The day, as I have said, had become dull and 
heavy ; and what with the atmospheric change, 
and the saturnine mood of my companion, I 
felt depressed. The two gaunt chimneys which 
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rose above their respective mines were my 
skeletons at the feast. Otherwise I could have 
enjoyed many things in, and aspects of, that 
unfamiliar country; but these tall, sombre, 
bat-haunted, wind-gnawed * stacks,' rising from 
dishevelled ruins, which, again, overlay the 
deserted lead-mines, oppressed me beyond all 
reason. 

At one of these we stopped. Fanshawe 
asked me to throw something into a hollow 
place beyond one of the walls of a building. 
I lifted a large stone, and threw it as directed. 
I thought, at first, it had fallen on soft grass, or 
among weeds and nettles, for no sound was 
audible. Then, as it were under foot, I heard a 
confused clamour, followed by the feint echo of 
a splash. 

* That will give you some idea of the depth 
of the mine,' my companion remarked quietly. 
* But it is deeper than you imagine, even now. 
There are sloping ledges under that water in 
which the stone fell at last ; and beneath these 
ledges are corridors leading fer into the caverns 
whence nothing ever comes again.' 

*It is not a place for a nervous person to 
come to,' I answered, with as much indifference 
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as I could assume ; * nor for any one after sun- 
down, and alone.' 

Fanshawe looked at me passively, then said 
quietly that he often came there. 

* I wonder,* he added, ' how many dead will 
arise from a place like this when the trump of 
the Resurrection stirs the land ? ' 

* Has any one ever fallen into this mine, or 
been murdered in it ? * 

* They say so. It is very likely. But come : 
I will show you a stranger thing.' 

So on we trudged again for, I should think, 
nearly a mile, and mostly through a thin wood. 
I wondered what new unpleasant feature of this 
unattractive country I was to see. It was with 
half-angry surprise I was confronted at last 
by a thick scrub of gorse, overhung by three 
large birches, and told that there was what 
we had come to see. Naturally, there was 
nothing to arrest my attention. When I said 
so, however, Fanshawe made no reply. I saw 
that he was powerfully affected, though whether 
grief or some other emotion wrought him, I 
could not determine. 

Suddenly he turned, said harshly that he was 
dead tired, and wished to go home straightway. 
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Beyond a statement about a short cut by Dalla- 
way Moor, he did not vouchsafe another remark 
until we reached the Manor. 

At the entrance Hoare met us, and was about 
to speak, when he saw that his master was not 
listening, but, rigid, with moving jaw and wild 
eyes, was staring at the panels of the door. 

* Wha . . . who has been here ? ' he cried 
hoarsely j but for answer the man merely shook 
his head stupidly, muttering at last that not a 
soul had been near the place. 

* Who has been here ? Who has been here ? 
Who did this ? ' my friend gaspingly reiterated, 
as he pointed to a small green cross, the paint 
still wet, impressed a foot or more above the 
latch. 



Ill 

Fanshawe was taciturn throughout the first 
part of the evening. We ate our meal in silence. 
Afterwards, in his study, he maintained the 
same self-absorption, and for a long time seemed 
unaware that he was not alone. The atmo- 
spherical oppression made this silence still more 
obvious. Even the fire burned dully, and the 
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smoke that went up from the mist-wet logs was 
thick and heavy. 

It was with a sense of relief I heard an abrupt, 
hollow, booming sound, as of distant guns at 
sea. The long-expected thimder was drawing 
near. For many minutes after this the silence 
could be heard. Then there came a blast of 
wind that struck the house heavily, for all the 
world like an enormous billow flooding down 
upon and all but engulfing a dismasted ship. 

Fanshawe raised his head, and listened intently. 
A distant, remotely thin wail was audible for a 
few seconds: the voice of tlte wind-eddy far 
away upon the- moors. Then, once more, the 
same ominous silence. 

*I hope the storm will break soon,' I said 
at last. 

* Yes. We '11 have one or two more blasts 
like that, then a swift rain ; then the night will 
become black as ink, and the thunderstorm will 
rage for an hour or so, and suddenly come back 
upon us again worse than before.' 

I looked at my friend surprisedly. 

* How can you tell ? ' 

* I have seen many thunderstorms and gales 
on these moorlands.' 
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I was about to say something further, when 
I saw a look upon my companion's face which 
I took to be that of arrested thought or arrested 
speech. 

I was right in my surmise, for, in a low voice, 
he resumed : 

' You will doubtless hear many another storm 
such as this. As for me, it is the last to which 
I shall ever listen : unless, as may well be, the 
dead hear. After all, what grander death-hymn 
could one have ? ' 

* You are ill, Fanshawe, but not so ill as you 
believe. In any case, you do not fear you are 
going to die to-night ? ' 

He looked at me long and .earnestly before 
he answered. 

*I — suppose — not,' he said slowly, at last, 
but in the meditative way of one revolving a 
dubious matter in his mind : ^ no, I suppose not 
necessarily to-night.^ 

A long, discordant cry of the wind came 
wailing across the Reach o' Dallaway. It was 
scarce gone, when a ponderous distant crashing 
betokened the onset of the elemental strife to 
be fought out overhead. 

The effect upon Fanshawe was electric. He 
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rose, moved to and fro, twice went to the win- 
dow, and drew up the blind. The second time, 
he opened the latch. The window was of the 
kind called half-French ; that is, it was of a 
single sheet of glass, but came no further than 
two-thirds of the way down, the lower third 
being of solid wood, and could be opened (drawn 
inward) only in its glazed section. 

He withdrew the &stening, stooped, and 
peered into the yard. A stealthy, shuffling 
sound was audible, followed by a low whine. 

Fanshawe seemed satisfied, and, having closed 
the latch, drew together the thick, heavy 
curtains. 

*That was my bloodhound, Grailph,' he 
explained. * I always let him out at night. 
He keeps watch here. He is a huge beast, 
cream-white in colour, and so is as rare and 
remarkable as he is trustworthy. I brought 
him, as a puppy, from Transylvania. The 
people hereabouts hate and fear him : the more 
so, because of his name. I have told you about 
the legend of Grailph Moss ? Yes ? Well, the 
rumour has filtered from mind to mind that my 
Grailph is no other than the original Grailph, 
or Grey Wolf; and that in some way he, I, 
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and the " House o' Fanshawe " are connected in 
an uncanny destiny.' 

*Are you quite sure you're not?' I inter- 
rupted, half in badinage, half in earnest. 

He took my remark seriously, however. 

*No; I am not sure. But who can tell 
what is the secret thing that lies hidden in the 
shadow, in the wave, and in the brain ? ' 

* Ah, you remember what old Mark Zengro 
said that day by the cavern of the Jallusietch, 
in Bohemia ! How well I remember that after- 
noon : how he called you brother and ' 

'Well?' 

* Oh, and what a strange talk we had after- 
wards by the fire, when ' 

* No J that was not what you were going to 
say. You were about to add : ** How angry you 
were when Zengro made with his forefinger the 
sign of a circle about him ; and how you nearly 
left the camp then and there^^ Is not that 
true ? ' 

* Yes, it is true.' 

* I thought so. Well, I had good reason to 
be angry.' 

* Oh, his action meant only that he took you 
to be fey, as we say in the north,' 
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^No, it meant more than that. But this 
brings me to what I have wanted to say to 
you : what must be told to-night.* 

He stopped, for the roar about the house 
shook it to its foundations : one of those swift, 
howling whirlwinds which sometimes precede 
the steady march of the mighty host of the 
thunder. 

When it was over, he pulled away the smok- 
ing logs from the fire and substituted three or 
four of dry pine and larch, already dusted with 
salt. The flame was so vivid and cheerful that, 
when my host eclipsed the lamplight, and left 
us in the pleasant firelit gloom, the change was 
welcome, though the wildness of the night with- 
out seemed to be enhanced. 

For at least five minutes Fanshawe sat silent, 
staring into the red glow over which the blue 
and yellow tongues of flame wove an endless 
weft. Then, abruptly, he began : i 

^ His narrative, in its earlier stages, was much longer than 
my partial reproduction of it ; for some of it dealt with irrela- 
tive matters, some of it was merely reminiscent of our own 
meetings and experiences in common, and some of it was 
abruptly discursive. Interwrought with it were the sudden 
tumults, the tempestuous violence of that ni^ht of storm : when, 
through it all, the thunder was to me as the flying shuttle in 
the loom of Destiny. 
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* You know that I have Gypsy blood in me. 
It is true. But I do not think you know how 
strong in the present, how remote in the past, 
the strain is. In the twelfth century my par- 
ental ancestors were of what might be called 
the blood-royal among the Children of the 
Wind. One of them, head of a great clan at 
that time dispersed, during the summer months, 
through the region of the New Forest, was 
named John the Heron. Hunting one day in 
these woodlands, the king's brother was set upon 
by outlaws. They would have killed him, or 
at least withheld him against a ransom, but for 
the bravery of his unknown Gypsy ally. The 
royal duke was grateful, and so in turn was the 
king. Wild John the Heron became John 
Heron of Roehurst and the lands round Elv- 
wick. He had seven sons, five of whom died 
tragic deaths or mysteriously disappeared. The 
eldest in due time succeeded his father; the 
youngest travelled into Derbyshire in the train 
of a great lord. In those days the most ancient, 
the proudest, but even then the most impover- 
ished of the old families of that region, was the 
house of Ravenshawe. Its head was Sir Alu- 
red Ravenshawe, a man so haughty that it was 
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said he thought the king his inferior. Gilbert 
Heron was able to do him a great service ; and 
ultimately, through his influence, the young 
man succeeded to the name and titles of a 
beggared and outlawed knight, Sir Vane Fan- 
shawe. Nevertheless, there could have been 
no question of the marriage of the young Sir 
Gilbert Fanshawe (for the name of Heron was 
to be relinquished) with the lady Frida, though 
the young people had fallen in love with each 
other at their first meeting j and, ultimately, it 
was permitted at all, and then reluctantly, only 
because of two further happenings. The first 
of these was the undertaking of the great lord 
with whom the young man was (a near kins- 
man and friend of Sir Alured Ravenshawe), that 
the king would speedily make Sir Gilbert Fan- 
shawe of Roehurst in Hants and Eastrigg in the 
shire of Derby a baron. At that time there 
was no actual village of Eastrigg, but only a small 
hamlet called Fanshawe, or, as it was then given. 
The Fan Shawe. These lands belonged to 
Ravenshawe, and he gave them to his daughter 
as a wedding gift, on the condition that the king 
made her betrothed a noble, and that he became 
known as Baron Fanshawe of Fanshawe. 
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* All this was duly done, and yet there seems 
to have been deception in the matter of the 
Gypsy origin ; for about the time of the birth 
of an heir to my lord of Fanshawe, Sir Alured 
refused to hold any communication with his 
son-in-law, or even to see his daughter. A 
Ravenshawe, he declared, could have nothing 
in common with a base-born alien. 

*It was some years after this that strange 
rumours got about concerning not only Lord 
Fanshawe but also The Chase, as his castellated 
manor was called. A wild and barbaric folk 
sojourned in its neighbourhood, or in the adja- 
cent forests. A contagion of suspicion, of a 
vague dread, of a genuine animosity, spread 
abroad. Then it was commonly averred that 
my lord was mad, for had he not been heard to 
proclaim himself the Christ, or at any rate to 
speak and act as though he were no other than 
at least the second Christ, of whose coming men 
dreamed ? 

*One day Sir Alured Ravenshawe appeared 
in the camp of the Egyptians, as the alien wan- 
dering folk were wont to be called. What he 
learned from the patriarch infuriated him to 
frenzy. " Let the dog of the race of Kundry 
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die the death he mocks," he cried; "and lo, 
herewith I give you my bond that no harm shall 
come to you or your people's goods, though you 
must sojourn here no more." 

* Then it was that the Egyptians waylaid their 
kinsman, the Lord Fanshawe of Fanshawe, and 
crowned and mocked him as the Gypsy Christ, 
and crucified him upon a great leafless tree in 
the forest now known as the Wood o' Wendray. 
Thereafter, for a long period, the place knew 
them no more. But in going they took secretly 
with them the infant Gabriel, only child of the 
House o' Fanshawe.' 

For a time after this Fanshawe ceased speak- 
ing. We both sat, our gaze intent upon the 
fire, listening to the growing savagery of the 
storm without. Then, without preamble, he 
resumed. He had a habit, when in the least 
degree wrought by impatience or excitement, 
of clasping and unclasping his hands ; and his 
doing so now was the more noticeable because 
of the strange tapery look of the fingers coming 
from the rough, close mittens he wore. 

* That Gabriel Fanshawe never saw England 
again, nor yet did his son Gabriel. The name 
was retainedjprivily, though among his blood-kin 
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in Austria or Hungary he was known simply as 
Gabriel Zengro, the kin-name of the patriarch 
who had adopted him after the crucifixion of 
his father. 

*Long before his grandson was a man well 
over forty years, — ^and it was not till then that 
the third Gabriel visited England to see if he 
could claim his heritage, — the lands of Eastrigg, 
the house and hamlet of Fanshawe, and Wester 
Dallaway, not only were exempted from al- 
claim upon them by any one of the blood of 
Gilbert Fanshawe, the barony in whose name 
was cancelled, but had, in turn, passed from the 
hands of the old knight of Ravenshawe into 
those of the family of Francis, with whom they 
remained until the fall of the Jacobite dynasty, 
after which they were held by the Hewsons, 
until (sadly diminished) they came again into 
the ownership of a Fanshawe with my purchase 
of them. 

* But though Gabriel Zengro the third found 
that he had lost his title and northern inherit- 
ance, he was able to recover possession of Roe- 
hurst. There he settled, married, and had two 
children — known only, of course, by his English 
surname. In the fiftieth year of his age he 

F 
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became markedly unpopular with his fellows. 
He was seen at times to frequent a rude and 
barbaric sect of vagrants, even to live with 
them ; and the rumour spread that his foreign 
wife was really one of these very aliens. Then he 
was heard to say wild and outrageous things, such 
as might well hang a man in those times. The 
upshot was that one day he returned to his home 
no more. His body was found transfixed to a 
leafless tree in the forest beyond Grailph Moss.' 

* Beyond Roehurst,you mean?' I interrupted. 

* No, I mean what I say. His crucified body 
was found in the forest beyond Grailph Moss, 
in that part of it called the Wood o' Wendray.' 

*That is,' I interrupted again, * where the 
same frightfiil tragedy had been enacted in the 
instance of the victim's grandfather ? ' 

*Even so. But though Gabriel Fanshawe 
had been lured or persuaded or kidnapped out 
of Hants, he was certainly alive after he crossed 
the Derwent, for a huntsman recognised him 
among his people one day, and spat on the 
ground to the north, south, east, and west. 
The lord of Roehurst disappeared in this mys- 
terious fashion ; and none of his neighbours of 
the south learned aught of his doom, but only 
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his wife knew, the tidings having been conveyed 
to her I know not how. But from the record 
she put in writing, it is clear that with the mes- 
sage had come a summons, perhaps a menace ; 
for, together with her two children, she betook 
herself to the greater safety of London. There 
the girl died, calling vainly, and uttering strange 
words in a tongue no one spake or understood. 
But the boy lived, and in course of years grew 
to manhood, and on the death of his mother 
went to reside upon his own lands. Nor was it 
till after his marriage, and the birth of a son, 
that he read the record his mother had caused 
to be writ, and so came into the knowledge 
that has been the awe and terror of those lineally 
descended from him. 

*But neither he nor his son came to any 
harm, save the common doom of all. Of his 
grandson wild things were said, but all that is 
known certainly is that he hanged himself upon 
the great oak in front of Roehurst. He, too, 
however, had left a Gabriel behind him as his 
successor, in due time a good knight and learned 
man, who brought up his only child worthily 
and steadfastly. Strange that the heir of two 
such loyal and excellent men should prove so 
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feather-brained as to love the woods better than 
the streets, and the wild people of the woods 
better than courtiers and scholars ! Stranger 
still that the old omens should recur, till, at last, 
Gervase Fanshawe, after an awfiil curse upon 
all of his blood, and terrifying blasphemies, 
openly set fire to his manor, and himself, with 
his little daughter (though the young Gabriel 
escaped), was consumed in the flames, 

* Thus, with tragic alternations, went the lives 
of my forbears, till, after many generations of 
English Fanshawes, the house of Roehurst came 
to an end with Jasper Fanshawe.' 

At that moment so savage an onslaught of 
wind and rain w^ made upon the house, so 
violent a quake of thimder shook the walls, 
that further speech was impossible for the 
time. But, save by his silence, my companion 
took no notice of the tumult. His eyes were very 
large and wild, and stared spell-bound upon the 
fire, as though they beheld there the tragic 
issues to the many memories or thoughts which 
tyrannised his brain. 

*I said that the family ot Roehurst,' he 
resumed, as soon as comparative quietude had 
followed that wild outburst, though the wind 
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moaned and screamed round the gables and 
among the old chimneys, and the rain slashed 
against the window-pane in continuous assault, 
^ I said that the family of Roehurst came to an 
end with Jasper Fanshawe. This was at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Jasper was 
the last of his race, and, the rumour ran, one of 
the wildest. Almost on the eve of his wedding 
it transpired that when, in his youth, he had 
gone away with and lived among the Gypsy- 
people, he had, as most, if not all, of his pro- 
genitors, married a Romany girl. The union 
was not one that would be recognised by the 
English law ; but the authentic nevsrs of it, and 
the confirmed rumour that Squire Fanshawe 
had a son and daughter living, brought about a 
duel between him and the brother of his be- 
trothed. With rash folly this duel was fought 
in the woods, and witnessed by no one save the 
Gypsy " messenger " who kept the squire always 
in view.' 

* The Gypsy-messenger, Fanshawe ? ' 
*Yes. That is the name sometimes used. 
The old word -means the doom-watcher. The 
latter is the better designation, but I did not 
care to use it. 
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*Well, my ancestor killed the man Charles 
Norton. The deed was the worse for the 
survivor, in that Norton was the favourite 
son of the most influential man in the country- 
side. In a word, the slaying was called murder, 
and Jasper Fanshawe was proclaimed. His sole 
chance lay with his blood-folk. The doom- 
watcher came into Winchester, and testified to 
what he had seen while hiding among the 
bracken in the forest; but his evidence was 
overborne, and, rightly or wrongly, he was 
himself clapped into prison on a charge of 
rick-burning. 

* No trace could be found of the fugitive, nor 
of the ** Egyptians " with whom he made good 
his escape. The large encampment in Elvwick 
Wood had broken into sections, which had 
severally dispersed, and all had vanished almost 
as swiftly and eflFectually as the smoke of the 
camp-fires. 

* Whatever I may surmise, I do not know 
for certain the manner of Jasper Fanshawe's 
death. His son, James, lived for the most part 
in Hungary; at other times in the remote 
lands between the Caspian and the Adriatic. 
He took in preference the old kin-name of 
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Heme, which, indeed, his father had adopted 
after his flight from England. 

* This James Heme lived to an old age, and 
became one of the "elder brothers" of his 
particiJar tribal branch. His son Gabriel, how- 
ever, left his kindred, and went to Vienna, 
where he studied medicine. There, while still 
relatively a young man, he gained an important 
post at Prague, and in a year or so became 
what would here be called a magistrate. He 
was noted for his severity in dealing with all 
vagrants, but especially in the instance of any 
Gypsy delinquent. At this time, as from his 
early Vienna days, he was known as Vansar, 
a Romany equivalent for Fanshawe. On three 
separate occasions his life was attempted, though 
each time the would-be assassin escaped. Gabriel 
Vansar was not the man to be intimidated; 
indeed, he became only the more stringent and 
tyrannical, so that soon there was not a gypsy 
encampment within a twenty-mile radius of 
Prague. In his thirty-sixth year he was offered 
a medical professorship in Vienna. In that city 
he met a Miss Winstane, a beautifid English 
girl, the sole child of Edward Winstane, a 
justice of the peace for South Hants, and squire 
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of Roehurst Park and the greater part of the 
parish of Elvwick. Miss Winstane loved her 
handsome wooer, and the marriage was duly 
solemnised. Though he spoke with a slight 
foreign accent, Mr. Vansar knew his paternal 
language thoroughly; for though "James 
Heme" had ceased to be English in all else, 
he had been carefid to teach his son his native 
tongue, and indeed always to speak it when 
alone with him, 

' Neither Mr. Winstane nor Winifred Win- 
stane ever knew that Gabriel Vansar was 
Gabriel Heme the Gypsy, or, in turn, that he 
was the grandson of that Jasper Fanshawe whose 
flight from Roehurst had been followed by the 
confiscation of his property, and its disposal to 
Edward Winstane the elder. 

* As a matter of fact, Mr. Winstane died a 
few months after the marriage of his daughter. 
Gabriel Vansar now relinquished his post, and 
went to England to live the life of a country 
squire. There he had three children born to 
him : two sons and a daughter. Naomi was 
the youngest by several years, and at her coming 
her mother went. Of the two sons, Jasper was 
the elder, I the younger.' 
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IV 



Although not taken wholly by surprise, I 
exclaimed, * Tbuj Fanshawe ? ' — adding that 
indeed the chain of circumstances was remark- 
able. 

*Yes. . . . Well, when my brother was 
twenty-one, and I nineteen, our father died. 
He had changed much since our mother's 
decease, and had become strangely depressed 
and even morose. There was adequate ex- 
planation of this in the sealed papers which 
he left to Jasper. 

*But now I must diverge for a moment. I 
have something very strange to confide to you. 
. , . But first tell me : have you heard of 
Kundry ? ' 

* Of Kundry ! ' I repeated, bewildered. 

'You love music, I know; and I thought 
you might have heard of Kundry.' 

'Ah, yes, I know now. You mean the 
woman in ParsifaU ' 

' Yes. At the same time, Wagner does not 
give the true legend. He did not even know 
that the name is a Gypsy one, and very ancient. 
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I have heard that some people think it imagi- 
nary ; others, that it is old-time Scandinavian. 
But our people, the Children of the Wind, are 
far more ancient than any one knows. We 
had earned that very name long before the 
coming of the Christ. We had, however, another 
name, which were I to translate literally would 
be something like * the Spawn of Sheitan' : given 
us because we were godless, and without belief 
in any after-life, and were kingless and home- 
less and, compared with other peoples, lawless. 
As we were then, so in a sense we are now : 
for though we do not deny God, we neither 
worship Him nor propitiate Him nor fear Him ; 
nor have we any faith in a future, believing that 
with the death of the body that which is the 
man is dead also ; and kingless we are, save for 
the common overlords, Time and Death ; and 
homeless, except for the curtains of the forest 
and the dome of the sky, and the lamps of sun 
and moon ; and, even as the wind is lawless 
and the sea, so also are we, who are more un- 
stable than the one and more vagrant than 
the other. 

* Nearly nineteen hundred years ago a tribe of 
our race — " the first tribe," it was called, because 
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it claimed to be the original stock — was in the 
hill-country beyond Jerusalem. 

* It was in the year of the greatest moment 
to the modern world : the year of the death of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

* I need not repeat even in the briefest way 
details which are universally familiar. It is 
enough to say that some of our people were on 
the Hill of Calvary on the Day of Anguish ; 
that among them was a beautiful wanton called 
Kundry ; and that as the Sufferer passed to His 
martyrdom, she laughed in bitter mockery. 
Turning upon her, and knowing the darkness of 
her unbelief and the evil of which she was the em- 
bodiment, the Christ stopped and looked at her. 

* ** Hail, O King ! " she laughed mockingly. 
" Vouchsafe to me. Thy Sister, a sign that Thou 
art indeed Lord over Fate ; but Thou knowest 
Thou canst not do this thing, and goest to Thy 
death ! '' 

* Then the Christ spake. " Verily, thou shalt 
have a sign. To thee and thine I bequeath the 
signs of my Passion, to be a shame and horror 
among thy people, for evermore.' 

* Therewith He resumed His weary way. And 
Kundry laughed, and followed. Again, during 
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the Agony on the Cross, she laughed, and again 
at the last bitter cry of the Son of God ; but in 
the darkness that suddenly came upon the land 
she laughed no more. 

' From that day the woman Kundry, whom 
some have held to be the sister of the Christ, was 
accurst. Even among her own people she went 
veiled. Two children she bore to the man who 
had taken her to his tent : children of one birth, 
a male child and a woman child. 

* They were in their seventh year, when, in a 
wild Asian land, Kundry came out among her 
people and told them that she, the Sister of 
Christ, had come to deliver them this message, 
that out of the offspring of her womb soon 
or late would arise one who would be their 
Redeemer, who would be the Gypsy Christ. 

*When the young men and maidens of her 
people mocked, the elders reprimanded them, 
and asked Kundry to give some proof that she 
had not the sun-fever or the moon-madness, or 
other distemper of the mind. Whereupon the 
woman appalled them by showing upon her 
hands and feet the stigmata of the Crucifixion. 

* But, after the first wonder, and even awe, a 
great horror and anger arose among the kindred. 
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Three days they gave her within which to take 
back that which she had said, and to confess 
the trickery of which she had been guilty, or 
at least to reveal the way in which she had 
mutilated herself and so healed the wounds. At 
sundown, on the third day, the strange and 
awful signs were still there; nor would the 
woman retract that which she had said. So 
they scourged her with thorny switches, and 
put a rough crown of them round her head, and 
led her to a place in the forest where there was 
a blasted tree. And as she went she stopped 
once, and looked to see whose mocking laugh 
made her last hour so bitter ; and lo, it was the 
girl whom she had borne in her womb. Then 
they crucified her, and she gave up the ghost 
in the third hour before the dawn. But because 
that the children were so young, and bore 
no mark of the Curse, and were of the First 
Lineage, they were spared.' 

At this point my companion ceased. Lean- 
ing forward, he stared into the fire as one in a 
vision. A long silence prevailed. Outside, the 
wind wailed wearily, rising at times into a 
screaming violence. The heavy belching roar 
of the thunder crashed upon us ever and again. 
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and even in the firelit room with its closed 
curtains the lightning glare smote the eyes. 

Fanshawe apparently did not hear ; perhaps he 
did not see. I watched him intently, the more 
curiously because of what he told me and what 
I inferred. At last a strange, a terrifying cry 
startled even his abstraction. He sprang to his 
feet, and looked wildly at the window. 

*It was the wind,' I said; *I heard it like 
that a little ago, though not so loudly, or with 
so weird a scream.' 

Fanshawe made no reply. After a prolonged 
stare at the curtained window, and a nervous 
twisting and untwisting of his fingers, he seated 
himself again. Then, almost as though he had 
not broken his narration, he resumed : 

*The son and daughter of Kundry were 
spared by the enemies of the tribe as well as by 
their kindred, or rather they escaped the cruelty 
of the one as well as the fanaticism of the other ; 
for the tribe was almost exterminated by the 
shores of the Euphrates, and only Michael and 
Olah, the son and daughter of Kundry, with a 
few fellow-fugitives, reached a section of their 
race temporarily settled some fifty miles to the 
north. 
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* There "the laughing girl," as Olah was 
called, partly in memory of her mother, partly 
because of her own laughter at her mother's 
death-fering, and partly because of the musical 
mockery wherewith she angered and delighted 
the tribesmen, brought unhappiness and ruin 
among "the rulers." There were three brothers 
of the ancient race, and each came to disaster 
and death through Olah. But through their 
death Michael came to be what you would call 
the Prince of the Children of the Wind. There 
was but one evil deed recorded against him — 
the murder of his sister. But — ^so the ancient 
chronicle goes — this act was not out of cowardice 
or malice ; it was to remove the curse of the 
mother, not only from those of her blood, but 
from the race. The deed was done in the year 
when Michael's wife bore him their second 
child, a girl. Before Olah's death — and she 
died in the same way as her mother — she took 
the little Sampa in her arms, and breathed her 
life into it. On the day of the crucifixion the 
child turned in her sleep in her mother's arms, 
and laughed as child never laughed before. 

^ The story thereafter is a long one. It is all 
in the secret record of our people, though 
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known to a few only. I could tell it all to you, 
with every name and every happening, but this 
would serve no purpose to-night. Suffice it, 
that link by link the chain is unbroken from 
Michael and Sampa, the children of Michael, 
brother of Olah, the son and daughter of 
Kundry who laughed at the Christ on Calvary, 
even imto the three offspring of Gabriel Fan- 
shawe, who was called Vansar, and was of the 
tribe of the Heron.* 

Could it be, I wondered, as I looked intently 
at the speaker, that this man before me was the 
lineal descendant of that Kimdry who had 
laughed at Christ; that he was the inheritor 
of the Curse ; and that for him, perhaps, as for 
so many of his race, the ancestral doom was 
imminent? With an effort I conquered the 
superstitious awe which I realised had come 
upon me. 

*Do you mean this thing,* I said slowly — 
^ do you mean that you, James Fanshawe, are 
the direct descendant of Kundry, and that the 
Curse lives, and that you or some one of your 
blood, whether of this or a later generation, 
must "dree the weird*' even as your forbears 
have done ? ' 
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' Even so : I am as I say ; and the Curse 
lives ; and no man can evade the doom that is 
nigh two thousand years old/ 

I waited a few minutes, pondering what best 
to say. Then I spoke : 

*The story is a strange and terrible one, 
Fanshawe. But even if exactly as you have 
told it, surely there is no logical necessity why 
you or your brother or sister should inherit the 
Curse. There has, by your own admission, 
been frequent admixture of a foreign and 
Christian strain in your lineage. Your father 
was, to all practical intents, no more a Gypsy 
than I am. He married an English girl, and 
lived the life of a country squire, and was no- 
wise different from his kind except in his perhaps 
exaggerated bitterness against Gypsies, — though, 
by the way, not so different in this respect 
either, for the country gentleman loveth not the 
vagrant. In a word, he himself, with all his 
knowledge of the past, would have laughed at 
your superstitious application of the legend.* 

Fanshawe turned upon me his great luminous 
eyes, aflame with the fire of despair. I could 
see that he was in passionate earnest. 

* My sister might have laughed,* he said in a 

G 
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voice so low as almost to be a whisper, but with 
significant emphasis : * my sister might have 
laughed, not my father.' 

* Why, Fanshawe,' I exclaimed, startled, * you 
do not mean to say that your sister is — is ' 

* A daughter of Kundry.' 

I received the remark in silence. I did not 
know what to think, much less what to say. 
My nerves, too, were affected by the electric 
air, the ever-recurrent surge and tumult of the 
thunderstorm ; and I felt bewildered by what I 
heard, by what, despite its improbability, I knew 
that I believed. At last I asked him to resume, 
saying I knew he had not ended what he had 
set himself to tell me. 

* No, I have not ended. 

* From what I have told you, you will have 
gathered that the Curse does not show itself in 
every generation, but in the third. I cannot 
say that the death record is unvarying, for I do 
not know; nor has it been possible to trace 
every particular of a remote ancestry. But 
here is a strange thing : that in all but three 
instances, so far as known, no son nor daughter 
of Kundry has ever had more than two children. 
From generation to generation that bitter laugh 
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has never lapsed. From generation to genera- 
tion it has brought about disaster and shame. 
Many, even as I have done, have dreamed that 
the Curse might be expiated or outlived ; but it 
may well be that even as in every generation 
"the laughing girl" who is of the race of 
Kundry mocks God, so in every third genera- 
tion, till the Christ come again or the world be 
no more, there may be the tragedy of my 
ancestral woe. 

* All this my fether knew ere he died. He 
had meant to carry the secret to the grave, and 
by many precautions believed he had safe- 
guarded his children from contact with the 
people he hated and dreaded, though he was 
of them himself. 

* About the time when qiy fether's morose 
and brooding manner was first noted, my brother 
Jasper had fallen ill. It was a mysterious 
trouble, and no doctor could name the malady. 
Once, only, I saw my father furious, — on the 
day when he learned that there was an encamp- 
ment of Gypsies in Elvwick Woods, and that 
Jasper, who was as impassioned in religion as 
Saint Francis himself, had been among the 
wandering people, striving to win them to the 
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Brotherhood of Christ. Our fether did not 
know that I and my sister Naomi had already- 
discovered the camp, and had been fascinated 
by the dark people and their way of life and 
the forest freedom, — so that we could think of 
little else, and yearned to be in the greenwood, 
even as a bird to spread its wings beyond the 
bars of its cage. 

* It must have been immediately after this that 
my father made the discovery which changed 
him from one man to another. Neither Naomi 
nor I knew aught of it at the time, though we 
were aware that something dire had happened, 
something of awe, of dread. 

* For when Jasper rose from his bed of sick- 
ness there were upon his feet and upon his hands 
the purple bruise and ruddy cicatrix of the great 
nails of the Crucifixion.* 

For a few moments Fanshawe paused, and 
drew a painful, laboured breath, as of a man in 
pain or a great weakness. 

* After our father's death, Jasper shut himself 
up in his room, and would see no one. I used 
to creep along the passage at dusk, and listen 
to the wild incoherences of his prayers. We, 
Naomi and I, were very dismal, and it was with 
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relief that, one evening, we fled into the forest 
and joined our friends, more mjrsterious and 
alluring than ever because of the terrifying 
things which had been said of them by him 
who was now dead. 

* Our shortest way was by Elvwick church- 
yard. Perhaps but for this we would not have 
thought of looking at our father's grave again : 
for we did not mean to return to Roehurst. 
Hand in hand, however, we stole to the spot we 
had already ceased to regard with the first over- 
whelming awe. 

*The shock was greater than even that of 
his death had been, for we saw that the grave 
had been rifled. The coflin was visible, but the 
lid had been forced open. There was no corpse 
within. Almost too dazed to be frightened, it 
was some time before I realised that the out- 
rage must have been committed that very night ; 
for the upturned earth had retained its fresh 
smell, an axe was lying near the grave, and 
there were imprints of feet in the damp soil. 

*The idea flashed across my mind that our 
father had somehow come to life again, — per- 
haps, I thought, he knew of our intended flight 
and had gone back to Roehurst to frustrate it, — 
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and I could scarce move with terror. Naomi 
laughed, a strange mirthless laugh that made me 
turn as though to strike her. Then, shivering 
and sobbing, we crawled away. I think we 
were about to return home, when a tall figure 
arose, called us by our names, and invited us 
to come and see the merry *^ Dance of the 
Wolves" around the camp-fire. I told the man 
— 'Mat Lee, I remember his name was — ^what 
had happened. To my surprise he did not 
appear shocked or frightened. He was silent 
for a little ; then in a whisper he urged us to 
run with him at once, lest we should meet the 
dead man on his way back fi-om the house to 
the grave. 

*That is how my sister and I went to live 
among our unknown kindred. The very next 
day, at dawn, the camp was lifted j a week 
thence we were in Brittany. It was not till 
long afterwards I learned that it was the tribes- 
men who had desecrated my father's grave. 
" He had been a renegade, and the enemy of his 
race," they said, "and it was only right that 
though he had lived in honour he should after- 
wards be flung back to earth as a dead dog is 
hurled among the bramble or gorse." 
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^Once, only, I saw my brother again. I 
know that he did his best for us. He traced 
our flight, and kept in touch with us. A " com- 
mando" was sent to him, forbidding him to 
come near us, or even to go among his kindred 
anywhere. I was told I was free to go and 
come as I liked, and that I had money always 
at my command. Naomi, however, had to 
abide with the tribe. For three years I roamed 
throughout the lands east of Saxony and Bavaria, 
and as hr south as Dalmatia and Roumania. 
I had been well educated, and was a student ; 
and I learned much, though in my own desul- 
tory fashion. 

*Then tidings reached me that Jasper had 
disappeared. It was said that he had been seen 
in the shore- woods of Lymington, on the Solent ; 
and that he had been drowned, while bathing 
or boating. An upturned boat had been dis- 
covered, in which he had certainly been that 
forenoon, for he had come in it from Yarmouth 
in the Isle of Wight. 

' I weilt to England, and in due time entered 
into possession of the family property. At first 
(and this was when we met in Surrey) I thought 
of settling there, for a time. At last, however. 
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I decided to dispose of Roehurst, and realise 
everything that had come to me; and I had 
done this, and was about to leave for eastern 
Europe, when a letter reached me from Derby- 
shire. // was in my brother's handwriting. 

* Bewildered, distraught, and angry, I read 
this strange and unlooked-for communication. 
The writer was alive, and begged me to come 
and save him from the enmity of the kindred 
with whom he had at the end cast in his lot. 
To narrate briefly what might well be told with 
lengthy and surprising detail, I reached Sheffield, 
and thence set out across the wild and remote 
country (to me at that time quite unknown, 
even by repute) which lies to the north of 
Dallaway Moor and Grailph Moss. At the 
verge of the great forest I was met by a Gypsy 
guide. Late that night we reached the camp. 
From an hour after my arrival till the last hour 
of the night I was alone with my brother. He 
told me all that I have told you, and much else 
beside; also where his own and our father's 
papers were to be found. Finally, he declared 
that the Curse died with himself. He had had 
this revealed to him in a vision ; besides, other 
circumstances, with which I need not weary 
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you, pointed to this end. He had sworn this 
to the tribesmen, and they had consented to 
forgo the manner of his death, if he would 
further renounce all claim to be the Gypsy 
Christ. The very name gave them a sense of 
horror and anger ; his fervent words of exhorta- 
tion had made them sullen, and at last resentful ; 
and, over and above this, there was the vague 
race-legend that, whenever the Gypsy Christ 
should come, the days of the Children of the 
Wind would be numbered, and they would 
dwindle away like the leaves in October. 

* An hour before dawn, three of the kindred 
entered the tent. They put a bandage about 
my eyes, and secured my arms. I heard them 
lift Jasper and put him upon a hurdle of larch- 
boughs. In the chill air we went silently forth. 
In about a quarter of an hour we came to a 
standstill upon a rising ground. I heard Jasper 
repeat in a husky voice that he was not worthy 
to be the Christ ; that he was not the Christ j 
and that he prayed that with him might pass 
away for ever the curse of Kundry. 

* There was a brief silence after that ; then a 
rustling sound in the air ; then, after an interval, 
a thud, thud, thudding, followed by a splash. 
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* ** No man ever comes back from the bowels 
of the lead-mine, O James of the tribe of the 
Heron, of the race of Kundry," whispered a 
voice in my ear. 

* When, an hour later, the bandage was taken 
from my eyes, I was on the moor just above the 
House o' Fanshawe. A boy was beside me, 
his face covered with a slouch hat. In a few 
words, in our ancient language, he told me that 
I was by the village of Eastrigg, and that twenty 
miles south of me lay Pothering Dale, whence 
I could easily go in any direction ; anywhere, 
he added significantly, where the tongue can be 
silent and the memory dead. 

^ I made no inquiries about the matter I have 
told you. Fortunately I had informed no one 
of the letter I had received. This letter I 
burned. But I ran a great risk by returning a 
few days later to Eastrigg. The reason was 
this : I had learned, from the papers to which 
my brother had alluded, the whole story of our 
doomed race, the race of Kundry j and I decided 
to try one more desperate hazard against Fate, 
for I could not be sure that Jasper's death would 
remove the Curse. In a word, I decided to 
make my home in this place where my ancestor 
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and brother suffered such cruel deaths, and to 
die here ; for I found in my papers an ancient 
prophecy, both in English and Romany, to the 
effect that when a woman of the race of Kundry 
would voluntarily sacrifice herself at the Hill of 
Calvary, or when a man of the race of Kundry 
would live and die at the place where one of his 
kindred had suffered for the Curse, the doom 
might be removed. 

* Thus it was that I became possessor of this 
strange "House o' Fanshawe." But I had 
something to do before I settled here. 

* When everything that had to be done was 
done, I went abroad to seek my kindred, and 
more particularly my sister Naomi. Perhaps 
you guess my object. I had more hope of 
success, from the circumstance that Naomi was 
of a passionately enthusiastic nature ; and that, 
of late, she had even dreamed of leaving her 
people (for one strain in her fought against the 
other) to enter a Sisterhood of Mercy. 

* But my people had gone, and the clues were 
already old and complicated. I went through 
Hungary, acrpss Transylvania, hither and thither 
in Roumania, and from end to end in Dalmatia. 
Everywhere I was on their track, but the trail 
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was confused. It was not till I had gained the 
Bavarian highlands that the conclusion was 
forced upon me I was being misled. This 
became a certainty after I had followed a sure 
trail through Suabia and so to the Lands of the 
Moselle. At Treves I was directed southward, 
and went blindly on a false track that led through 
southern France towards the Basque provinces ; 
but at last, at a place in Provence called Aigues- 
Mortes, I met a life-brother (that is, one whose 
life had been saved when otherwise it would 
have been lost, and who has vowed his life- 
service to his saviour, whenever required), whom 
I put upon his oath. He told me that the 
Zengri, the Hemes, and two other tribes were 
not in southern Europe at all, but in England. 
I had hit upon the right trail between Heidel- 
berg and the Mosel, but, when almost upon my 
people at Treves, had been skilfully diverted. 
And the reason for this was . the extraordinary 
ascendency of my sister. My . heart sank as I 
heard this tidings. I feared that the Curse had 
already shown itself 5 but my informant assured 
me I was wrong in this surmise. It was merely 
that Naomi had £iscinated the tribes-folk, and, 
particularly since the death of the old Peter 
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Zengro, had become practically a queen. Her 
word was law. 

* Of course I could not tell the exact reason 
why she wished to evade me.^ Possibly she 
feared I might resent her ascendency, and try 
to usurp her > possibly she had some reason to 
fear that the always latent enmity against any 
of the race of Kimdry would be directed against 
me. As likely as not, she had several schemes 
to fulfil, all or even one of which might be 
frustrated by my appearance on the scene. 

* Nevertheless, I decided to travel straight to 
England, and,- as soon as practicable, gain an 
interview with Naomi. 

' For some weeks after I reached this country 
I was again purposely misled. Yet from one 
thing and another I became more and more 
anxious to meet Naomi soon. Strange rumours 
were abroad. At Ringwood in the New Forest, 
I overheard some words by the camp-fire (when 
I was supposed to be asleep) which made my 
heart shrink. 

*Once again I lost all clue. Then it was 
that I remembered Nathan Lee, — an intimate 
friend of yours as well as of mine, — who, 
because of his great love for his wife, had sworn 
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never to leave the neighbourhood of Glory 
Woods, where she was buried. I travelled with 
all speed to Dorking. From Lee I learned 
what I wanted to know. By a strange Vitality, 
Naomi had made her headquarters in the Wood 
o* Wendray, beyond Eastrigg. But was it a 
blind Vitality? That was what troubled and 
perturbed me. Why had she, why had our 
particular tribe, settled at the accursed spot 
where Jasper Fanshawe had met his fate ? 

^ It was at this time that I met you in Glory 
Woods. The next day I was back in the 
village of Elvwick, and had arranged with 
Robert Hoare, the late gardener at Roehurst, 
and his wife, to come and keep house and 
generally look after me at Eastrigg Manor. 

* Almost every day after I was settled I rode 
over to the Wood o* Wendray ; but the ban was 
upon me, and I was warned not to approach 
the camp. Thrice I set the ban at defiance, 
and strode into the camp, but on no occasion 
saw any sign of Naomi. This was the more 
strange, as, on the third time, I arrived at 
simset, "the hour of the smoke," when the 
gypsies meet round the fire to talk and smoke 
and break their long day-fast. It was after this 
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third visit I was formally warned that my next 
defiance of the ban would be my last. I knew 
this to be no idle threat. Thereafter I had to 
be more cautious. I no longer rode across the 
moor; but, either in the morning twilight or 
in the late afternoon, wandered here and there 
across the uplands : sometimes by the deserted 
lead-mines, sometimes by the Green Pool, some- 
times even within the outskirts of the Wood o' 
Wendray. 

* I met you in Glory Woods in the spring, 
and now it is autumn. It was exactly midway 
in this time that I learned a dreadful thing. 

* One day a message came to me, in Naomi's 
writing, to be at the Green Pool beyond Dalla- 
way mine at dawn on the morrow. 

^ I was there, of course. The morning was 
raw and misty. Even at the margin of the 
Pool I could not see the ftirther side. Suddenly, 
however, I heard whispered voices and the 
trampling of feet. I called, and was at once 
answered. I was bidden not to stir from where 
I was. The voice was that of Naomi, but with 
a note in it I had never heard before. 

^ " Is that you, James Fanshawe, of the tribe 
of the Heron, of the race of Kundry ? " 
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' "It is I, Naomi, daughter of Gabriel. It is 
I, your blood-brother.* 

'"Then know this thing. She whom you 
wedded secretly, Sanpriella Zengro, is dead." 

* I gave a cry of pain. ... I have not told 
you that, during my last year with my people, 
I loved Sanpriella, the daughter of Alexander 
Zengro, the brother of Peter Zengro, of the 
First Tribe. But Alexander Zengro feared and 
hated any of the race of Kundry ; so we loved 
secretly. This was one reason why I was so 
eager to find my people again ; for Naomi was 
not, as you may have supposed, my one quest. 
I knew that Sanpriella was with child, and I 
longed to make her my wife before all men. 

' " Is it so ? " I cried in a shaking voice, 
because of my sore pain ; " is it so, upon the 
oath of the crossed sticks and the hidden 
way r 

* " I say it. May tree fell on me, and water 
gain upon me, and the felling star light on me, 
if I speak not truth. Sanpriella is dead. She 
lies in the wood of Heiligenberg, beyond the 
Neckar. And now listen to the doom, thou 
son of Kundry." 

'My heart leapt at these ominous words, 
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doubly ominous and strange coining from one 
of my own blood. 

* " Unto Sanpriella were born twin children, 
a boy and a girl. The girl lives, though you 
shall never see her. She is in a far land from 
here, and the lines of her life are already known. 
The boy . . . the boy is . . . dead. 

*"But know this thing, James, my blood- 
brother. The doom of Kundry was upon him. 
His mother hid the thing, but after her death 
the Curse was visible. Upon his hands were 
the bruised wounds of the nails of the Cruci- 
fixion." 

* With a shuddering cry I sank to my knees. 
Wildly I prayed, implored Naomi to say it 
was not true ; that it was hearsay ; that some 
natural cause had been mistaken for this horrible 
mystery. 

*" Therefore," she resumed unmoved, "the 
ban is upon you also. Take heed lest a worse 
thing befall you. It will be well if you leave 
this place where you live, and for ever. Be a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth ; it will be 
for you safer so : but avoid the trail of the 
Children of the Wind as you would the pesti- 
lence. And now — farewell ! " 

H 
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' " My child lives — my daughter lives ! " I 
cried despairingly. 

* There was a long silence. I called again 
and again, but met with no response. Thick 
as the mist was, I raced round the Pool like a 
greyhound. There was no one near. I ran 
out upon the moor, but there I was like a 
derelict boat in wide ocean in a dense fog. I 
could see nothing, hear nothing. All that day 
the mist hung impermeable; all that day I 
abode where I was.* 

Once more a long silence fell upon Fanshawe. 
Outside, the shrieking of the wind was appall- 
ing. The rain slashed against the house as 
though all the sluices of the thunderstorm were 
concentred there. The thunder was no longer 
overhead, but a raucous blast — distinct from the 
blind, furious gale — moved to and fro like a . 
beast of prey. I was overcome by the strange 
and terrible tale I had listened to. Then and 
there, to that wild accompaniment, it all seemed 
deadly true, and as inevitable as Destiny. 

With an abrupt gesture, Fanshawe suddenly 
resumed : — 

*On the eve of that day I walked swiftly 
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across the moor. The sun was almost on the 
horizon as I reached the easter edge of Grailph 
Moss. Suddenly, I stopped as one changed into 
stone. Black against the sunset-light I saw a 
tall figure stand : with head thrown back, and 
arms wide outstretched from the sides. Was it 
a vision of the Christ ? That was the thought 
which came to me. Then the figure dis- 
appeared, absorbed in the mist over Grailph 
Moss. I turned and went home. It was 
Naomi I had seen. 

' The next evening I was in the same place, 
at the same hour. 

* Again I saw Naomi, in that sunflame Cruci- 
fixion. Once more she disappeared, and across 
the Moss. I knew of no encampment there, 
but unquestionably she had moved swiftly west- 
ward. 

'On the third afternoon I was there again, 
earlier. This time I had with me my white 
bloodhound. We crouched in good hiding till 
Naomi passed. I made Grailph snifF her 
track. When the sun set, she disappeared as 
before. I held Grailph in leash, and followed 
swiftly. In less than an hour I came upon her. 
She was standing in a waste place, near the 
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centre of a broken circle of tall slabs. These 
were the Druidic Stones, known almost to 
none save the most daring explorers of the 
Moss, for they are in a region beset with 
quagmires. 

'She was speaking, with outstretched arms, 
as if in prayer. There was no one visible. 
She was, I saw, in a trance, or ecstasy. 

* When, suddenly, she descried me, she leapt 
like a deer on to a narrow dry path beyond the 
stones. She would certainly have evaded me 
but for Grailph. The hound slid beyond like 
running water in a rapid. In less than a minute 
he had headed her off. 

' When I came up with her, I expected either 
furious denunciation, or at least a summary 
command that I should return straightway. 
She did no more than look at me intently, how- 
ever. She had already forgotten what had lain 
between us. She was possessed. 

' " Naomi^^ I said simply. 

* " I am Naomi, blessed among women.*' 

* I stared, perplexed. 

'"Why do you follow me here to spy me 
out ? Beware lest God strike thee for thy 
blasphemy.*' 
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* '* My blasphemy, Naomi ? '* 

' " Even so. I come here to meet the spirit 
of God.'' 

*"Tell me, my sister, is this true what I 
have heard : that you are with child ? " 

* Her eyes flamed upon me. But her voice 
was cold and quiet as she replied, — 

' " It is true. The Lord hath wrought upon 
me a miracle. I have immaculately conceived, 
and the child I shall bear will be the Gypsy 
Christ, — the long dreamed-of, the long waited- 
for second Christ." 

* '' This is madness. Come with me j come 
home with me, Naomi." 

'"The green earth is my home; and the 
wind is my brother, and the dust my sister." 

'"Come!" 

' Then in a moment her whole look and 
mien changed. The flame that was in her eyes 
seemed to come from her very body. Her 
voice now was loud, raucous, imperious. The 
hound whined, and sidled to my feet. 

' " I am the Sister of Jesus, I am no other 
than Kundry, deathless in my woe until these 
last days. I am the Mother of the Christ 
that is to be. And you, youj son of my 
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mother's womb, you are ordained to be my 
prophet ! Go forth even now : go unto our 
people in the woods : declare, declare, declare, 
to them, to all, that the Gypsy Christ cometh 
at last!'' 

'I was shocked, terrified even. But after a 
throbbing silence I spoke, and firmly : 

'"This is madness, Naomi. Already the 
Curse is heavy enough upon us. Do you 
not know that our brother Jasper was done 
to death yonder because of this doom of 
ours; that because of this awful malison on 
the race of Kundry . . . that . . . my little 
son . • . 

' " I know all, — what has been, what is, what 
shall be. Once more I ask you : will you be 
the prophet of the Gypsy Christ ? " 

* " No, never, so help me God ! " 

' " This is the fourth day of this Week of the 
Miracle. To-morrow thou hast ; and the day 
after J and yet again, another day. Repent 
whilfe there is yet time. But if thou dost not 
repent, thine end shall be as that of thy dog. 
An awful sign shall be with thee this very 
night; yet another shall be with thee on the 
morrow ; and on the third thou shalt receive 
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the message of the Cross. Then thou shalt 
waver no more, for whom all wavering is for 
ever past. And now, begone ! '* 

* Broken in spirit, I turned. When, a hundred 
yards thence, I looked back, there was no trace 
of Naomi anywhere. 

' That night I had the first sign.* 

Here Fanshawe ceased for a moment, and 
wiped the cold sweat fi-om his forehead with a 
hand tremulous as a reed. His voice had sunk 
into a dull monotony, to me dreadful. 

*On the day following, I had the second 
sign. Drops of blood oozed from the red 
figure of the Christ that you have seen in my 
room. Then you came. To-day I have 
had the message of the Cross. You saw it 
yourself: a green cross on the portal of the 
house. 

'Then at last my terror overmastered me. 
Also, I yet hoped to prevail with Naomi. Thus 
it was that when I left you abruptly this after- 
noon I rode across the moor to the Wood o* 
Wendray. I reached the camp, but only the 
ashes of dead fires were there. Yet I know my 
people wait, and Naomi has my life in the 
hollow of her hand.' 
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But here I broke in eagerly. 

*Come, Fanshawe, come with me at once, 
the first thing to-morrow. You must not be 
here another day. It is madness for you to 
remain. Why, in another week you would 
persuade yourself that you too had inherited 
this so-called curse ! * 

* Look ! ' he shouted springing to his feet, 
tearing the coverings from his hands, and hold- 
ing forth the palms to me, rigid, testifying, 
appalling: ^ Look ! Look! Look!'* 

And, as I live, I saw upon the hands the livid 
stigmata of the Passion ! 

With a cry, I repelled him. A great horror 
seized me. But the next moment a greater 
pity vanquished my weakness. He had already 
fallen. I took him in my arms, and laid him 
back on his chair. 

James Fanshawe was dead. 

For some minutes I stared, paralysed, upon 
the still face that had just been so wrought with 
a consuming frenzy. A deep awe came upon 
me. I crossed the room, threw back the win- 
dow, and looked out. Grailph the hound was 
not there. Nor could he have been lurking 
near, for at that moment I saw a man glide 
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swiftly across the yard, and disappear into the 
gloom. 

The rain was over, the thunder rumbled far 
across the moors; the wind, too, had veered, 
and I heard it crying like a lost thing in the 
deep ravine of the Gap. 

I stayed quietly beside my friend, keeping 
vigil till the dawn. While it was still dark, I 
went again to the window, and looked out. On 
the moor I could hear two larks singing at a 
great altitude. Doubtless they had soared to 
meet the dawnlight. 

I thought of Naomi, whose madness would 
surely bring upon her, and that soon, the awful 
ancestral doom. Yet of this I knew I should 
hear nothing. The Children of the Wind have 
a saying : The dog barks by day, and the fox 
by night J but the Gypsy never lets any one 
know whence he comes, where he is, or whither 
he goes. 

Sometimes the horror of it all makes me long 
to look upon it as an evil dream. Has the 
dreadful Curse at last worked itself out ? With 
a sudden terror, I remember at times that James 
Fanshawe had two children born to him. What 
of the girl ? Did she, too, laugh when her 
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kindred led Naomi to her doom ? Even now 
doth she move swift and sure towards that day 
when she shall go quick with child; when 
she or the child or the child's child shall arise 
and say, ^Behold the Gypsy Christ has come 
at last ! ' 



THE COWARD 



THE COWARD 

AN EPISODE OF THE FRANCO-ARAB WAR 

There was not an eddy of air, yet through 
the darkness of a clouded night the sound of 
water in motion was audible. As Colonel Le 
Marchant, mounted on his white Arab, a 
present from the Sheik of Touaroua, listened 
intently, he could hear that the slight wish- 
wash of the water did not come from the 
margin of the Chott. Clearly, the soimd was 
from far out on the stillness of the vast, placid 
lake. An immense breath came from the 
desert. There was no wind, and the silence 
was terrible : yet in that muffled breath, that 
sigh, there were many suspirations. To the 
south of the Chott, sand — ^leagues of stony, 
herbless sand ; to the east, sand — long, rolling 
hills of desert-surf become hard as marl; to 
the west, sandy pastures, freshening ever and 
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again to green spaces, with small oases many 
leagues distant firom each other, the desert 
itself stretching at last across the frontier of 
Morocco to where Figuig lay, * the boon of the 
wanderer ' ; to the north, scanty pasture-lands, 
commanded by the military station of El Khad- 
thera, the oasis of Sidi Khalifa, sacred to fanatics, 
and the hill villages below Saida, future capital 
of the South-Oranian Atlas. 

From the south, from the east, from the 
west, from the north, came that vague breath 
through the silence. The panther and the 
jackal moved along the northerly margins of 
the Chott, for the wind had been from the 
south, and that way still sniffed the antelopes, 
clustered in tremulous groups beyond the tall 
sedges where they could hear the wild boar 
snorting and stamping. Night-wayfarers, 
mounted on mecharis or leading their camels 
in long lines, passed unseen along the sandy 
ways, eager to gain haven, if possible, ere the 
storm should break. 

The storm which was feared, however, was 
not of the atmosphere. Rumour had gone 
abroad that Bou-Amama Bel-Arbi had not 
only openly defied the hated French usurpers. 
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but had drawn into ambush an officer of the 
all-powerful Bureau Arahe with his escort, and 
slain every infidel of the company. This 
meant war; and, in war, peaceful travellers 
were subject to spoliation from friends and 
foes alike. Provisions, transport; neither the 
French coming from El Riod, from Saida, or 
from El Khadthera, nor the insurgent Arabs 
under the Man of God, Bou-Amama, could 
be expected to resist temptation in the hour 
of need. 

But by the island in the narrow strait, to the 
north of the great Chott el Chergui, no one 
passed. Colonel Le Marchant, it is true, under- 
went threefold risk by venturing there at that 
hour and alone ; but in the very circumstances 
that conduced to these risks lay also sufficient 
warrant for safety. 

Eugene Francois Le Marchant was a man of 
proved courage, familiar with the vicissitudes 
of military life in Algeria, with the perils of 
man-hunting and wild sport in the Sahara. If 
he feared anything this night, it was not the 
lion or the panther that might venture on a 
sudden rearward attack ; still less the stealthy 
Arab marauder or roaming Touareg ; not even 
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insurgent tribesmen already leagued with or on 
their way to join this fanatic Bou-Amama Bel- 
Arbi, with his Allah-inspired mission to drive 
the French from the southlands. His fear was 
that he might be seen of some of his comrades 
or troops from El Khadthera. 

Had the night been clear, he would not have 
ridden to his rendezvous on his conspicuous 
white charger, but have come later, in disguise, 
and covertly. As it was, he knew that in the 
obscurity of this thunder-heavy night Vent-du- 
Paradis would not be recognisable fifty yards 
away, while in the unequalled swiftness of the 
beautiful mare was prompt escape from any 
sudden emergency. 

As he leaned from the saddle and listened 
with suspended breath, he gave at last a sigh 
of relief. 

A few minutes later, the wash on the Chott 
having passed into a steady swish-swish, a 
clumsy boat, little better than a side-boarded 
raft, grounded in the sand, within a few feet 
from where the white mare impatiently sniffed 
the air and pawed the loose soil. 

* Is that you, Abdallah ? ' he asked in a low 
voice, and in Arabic. 
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^ It is lyMoulai.' 

^ Where is Nakhala?* 

'She is not with me. Nay, Sidi^ do not 
curse : I tell you the truth. The Blind Sheik 
went north this morning.' 

' What ! has Mahomet El-Djebeli gone to 
join Bou-Amama ? ' 

' Even so.' 

*May Allah keep him blind through all 
eternity ! What has he done with Nakhala ? ' 

' She too has gone, of course.' 

' What message do you bring ? ' 

' Mahomet El-Djebeli is of the tribe of the 
Ouled-Sidi-Sheik.' 

' What does that mean ? ' 

* That he will do the bidding of him who is 
now chief of his tribe as well as leader of the 
Faithful. What Bou-Amama Bel-Arbi says, 
that will Mahomet-ibn-Mahomet-Eb-Djebel 
fidfil. And Bou-Amama had bidden Mahomet 
give his adopted daughter Nakhala to Si Sulei- 
man ben Khaddour.' 

A deep curse broke from the lips of Colonel 

Le Marchant. For a few moments thereafter 

there was silence, save for the slight ripple of 

the water of the Chott, the restless pawing of 

I 
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Vent-du-Paradis^ and the distant howling of a 
jackal. 

* Suleiman ben Khaddour is our sworn ally,* 
he said at last, in a harsh voice. ' Is it not true 
that even now he is at A in Sifi-sifa, keeping an 
eye on those rebellious fellows at Geryville ? ' 

Abdallah shifted uneasily, and muttered some 
evasive reply. 

'Weiy resumed the Colonel,* 'I will soon 
find something for Suleiman to do. Tell me 
now what else Nakhala said,' 

*That she will try and see you about an 
hour before dawn, at the place of the fellen 
columns, to the north of the village of Sidi 
Khalifa.' 

Colonel Le Marchant could not repress a 
sound of triumph. 

'She will come alone — she will be alone, 
of course ? ' 

' I have given you her words, Moulai^ 

'Good, Now go, Abdallah. Come to me 
to-morrow afternoon, and I will give you what 
will more than recompense you for all you 
have done for me. But when you leave here 
I wish you to go straight to Ain Sifi-sife. 
Seek Si Suleiman ben Khaddour, and tell him 
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that I wish his advice, and that he is to repair 
to El Khadthera early to-morrow.' 

' But, Sidi Col'nell, Si Suleiman is ' 

'What?' 

Again Abdallah muttered indistinctly, and 
made a noise with his oar as though to distract 
attention. 

* What did you say, Abdallah ? ' 

* I said, you have but to command, Moulai! 
'Now, go, and be wary. One moment, 

Abdallah. Suppose Nakhala cannot come, or 
if anything should prevent my getting to the 
Ruins in time for the appointment, where shall 
I seek her ? ' 

By this time Abdallah had oared his craft a 
few yards away. 

' Under the green flag of Bou- Amama Bel- 
Arbi,' he cried, as guardedly as possible : adding, 
below his breath, ' or, dog of a Roumi, in the 
arms of Si Suleiman.' 

A few seconds more, and the Arab was out 
of sight in the darkness that brooded over the 
Chott and the surrounding waste. Colonel Le 
Marchant walked his mare a few steps, and 
then drew rein again, pondering deeply. 

Suddenly Vent-durParadis threw back her 
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head, and sniffed anxiously, while with swift, 
uneasy motion she pawed the sand and switched 
her long white tail to and fro. 

The Colonel leaned forward and listened 
intently. There was not a sound suggestive 
of any one or anything approaching, not a 
yellow spark of flame anywhere from crouching 
panther or hyena. Nevertheless, the mare 
became more and more uneasy. 

With a sudden cry the horseman brought 
his spurs against her flanks, and at the same 
time shook free the bridle. 

Fent'du-Paradis swung as if on a pivot, and 
the next moment shot through the gloom- like 
a flash of white summer lightning. 

In less than a minute a strange thing hap- 
pened. Two of the innumerable small sand- 
hillocks near the margin of the Chott collapsed, 
and simultaneously a black mass emerged from 
each. 

Two Arabs, young men, almost nude, 
cautiously approached each other, one evi- 
dently in some pain, though not seriously 
hurt — he whom the French colonel's mare had 
trampled upon in the first spring of her flight. 

A few words were rapidly interchanged \ then 
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both disappeared in the gloom, one running 
swiftly to the west of El Khadthera and the 
other taking the more circuitous eastern route. 

Meanwhile Colonel Le Marchant rapidly 
approached the fort. As he rode he made up 
his mind what he would do. War, he argued, 
was inevitable now that poor Lieutenant Wim- 
brenner and his company had been snared 
and massacred by Bou-Amama. So, despite 
the urgent instructions sent to him from his 
superior officer at Tiaret to keep the peace at 
all hazards till the French forces could be 
strengthened, and above all to conciliate the 
tribesmen of Geryville and the neighbourhood 
(among whom Si Suleiman ben Khaddour was 
the most influential man in authority), he per- 
suaded himself that what would practically be 
his abduction of Mahomet El-Djebeli's adopted 
daughter would not be an act of treasonable 
selfishness. In fact, he added, with a grim 
smile, Nakhala would be a splendid hostage, 
for with this beautiful desert-princess in his 
possession he could control the wily and dreaded 
Suleiman ben Khaddour. 

His heart beat quicker as he thought of 
Nakhala, and of every incident connected with 
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her since first they had met and he had heard 
her story. 

Some three months back he had ridden out 
alone to the village-oasis of Sidi Khalifa. He 
had spent an evening hour with the Sheik 
Okba, and, on leaving, had found himself in the 
company of Mahomet El-Djebeli, who, with his 
family, was returning to the village of Ain 
Sifi-sifa. The Blind Sheik, as Mahomet was 
generally called, was a Moor of ancient Tlem^en 
lineage. In his younger days he had been 
resident as a trader among the Spaniards of 
Oran, and had even made a journey to the 
southern Spanish ports and cities. In common 
with many of the better-class Oranian Moors, 
he spoke Spanish fluently and could converse 
in French. 

During the time of God's curse upon the 
land — the awful years of pestilence and famine, 
1866 and 1867, when over two hundred thou- 
sand victims perished untimely — Mahomet 
El-Djebeli was in the region known as the 
Metidja. His life was saved by a Spanish 
settler, who not only nursed him through an 
attack of the dreaded cholera, but gave him 
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shelter and employment. Early in 1867 oc- 
curred the earthquake which destroyed the most 
prosperous villages of the neighbourhood. The 
farm of Perez Valera was laid in ruins, and the 
worthy Spaniard killed in his attempt to save 
his dying wife from among the debris of his 
tottering walls. The sole thing that Mahomet 
found amid the desolation that had been Perez 
Valera's prosperity was hisj patron's only child, 
the little five-year-old Dolores. No one claimed 
the child ; no one would have anything to do 
with her, for Valera's ruin was complete, alas, 
even before the earthquake had wrought its 
culminating havoc. 

Thus it was that Mahomet El-Djebeli took 
Dolores Valera as his adopted daughter. He 
went first to his own people on the lower slope 
of the Djebel Toumzait near Tlemjen, and 
there married. 

Thereafter he went to Cherchel on the sea- 
coast, but was driven thence by the French, 
with whom he had come in conflict. He settled 
at a village near Milianah. There occurred 
the tragedy which altered his life. A French 
colonist somehow saw and fell in love with his 
wife, and when Mahomet found that Marghya 
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had been unfaithful with the colony he waited 
his opportunity for revenge, and ultimately 
killed them both. He fled for his life, but he 
took the little Dolores with him. It was 
shortly after this that the last outbreak of the 
insurrection of 18 71 took place. The chief 
insurgents were the hill-tribesmen of the Beni- 
Manassir, and the foremost rebel was Mahomet- 
ed-Toumzait. After the revolt was finally 
crushed, there was no peace for the outlaw 
in the upper provinces. He made his way to 
the Oranian Sahara, and became an adopted 
member of the Ouled-Sidi-Sheikh. A year or 
two before he lost his sight through a gun 
accident, he had taken two wives unto himself, 
though neither for his wives nor any one did he 
care aught in comparison with Dolores. No 
longer, however, could he endure the infidel 
name. As the girl was so beautiful and of 
extraordinary grace, she seemed to him like 
a young date-palm, *a thing of joy and rich 
promise of peace,' in the words of Abd-el- 
Kadr, the poet-patriot; and so he called her 
Nakhala. 

With years Mahomet of Toumzait had 
learned wisdom. Though he hated the French, 
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he saw that their power was great and that 
Allah permitted them to rule in the land. As 
Mahomet El-Djebeli, one of the leaders of the 
Ouled-Sidi-Sheik, he was safe from the ven- 
geance of French law. And at the time when 
he visited the Sheik Okba of Sidi Khalifa, and 
met the Roumi-Cheik Le Marchant, there were 
reasons why he wished to cultivate pleasant 
relations with the foreign commander. 

Thus, instead of resenting the presence of 
Colonel Le Marchant on the night-journey 
from Sidi Khalifa, Mahomet was courteously 
urgent in his invitation. The French officer 
was eager, on his part, to win the good-will of 
a man who -could be either a useful ally or a 
troublesome enemy. 

But, half-way to Ain Sifi-sifa, an unlooked- 
for episode happened. A band of marauding 
Touaregs had made their way northward, and, 
in the cloudy night, had surrounded the small 
party of wayfarers. Colonel Le Marchant, 
hearing the screams of a woman close by 
him, was amazed to hear them followed by 
an appeal to him first in Spanish, then in 
French. The next moment he saw a girl of 
extraordinary beauty by his side, and, scarce 
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thinking what he was doing, lifted her on to 
his high Moorish saddle. The rest of the party 
was almost overpowered. Drawing his revolver, 
Le Marchant soon disposed of the two Touaregs 
nearest him, and the next moment was out and 
away upon the desert. 

He reached El Khadthera with his beautiful 
burden, though not to see much more of her ; 
for on the morrow Mahomet El-Djebeli ap- 
peared, having bought his freedom from his 
captors. Nevertheless, there had been time 
for her rescuer to learn Nakhala's story, and 
to fall hopelessly, passionately in love with the 
Spanish daughter of the Blind Sheik. The 
love was returned, and from the first glance. 
Eugene Le Marchant was her hero and lover 
from the moment when, with his strong arm 
round her, he had galloped away from the 
Touaregs. True, Mahomet speedily veiled 
her and took her back to his home, but 
already Nakhala had become Dolores. Love 
called to love, and, also, blood to blood. The 
twain had pledged each other with solemn words 
of fealty. 

Thereafter, Le Marchant had seen the girl 
three or four times, but with difficulty and 
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serious peril. Their passion grew apace. It 
had become a flame to withstand the wind 
of death itself when the fanatic Bou-Amama 
suddenly preached his Djehad^ and, a few weeks 
later, massacred Lieutenant Wimbrenner of 
the Bureau Arahe and his small escort. The 
anti-French feeling was at its height, even 
among the still nominally loyal tribesmen. 
Mahomet El-Djebeli forbade any commimica- 
tion between his people and the Roumi. 

Through a step-brother of Nakhala's, Ab- 
dallah, sworn to secrecy and won to service. 
Colonel Le Marchant sent word to his beautiful 
Dolores that at last he would hesitate no longer, 
but take her as his bride in the face of any 
opposition or peril. She was to send word 
through Abdallah as to how and when and 
where they were to meet to this end. 

It was for this message that, on this sultry 
evening in April, Colonel Le Marchant had 
ridden out of El Khadthera — or El Kreider, as 
the French call it — and, notwithstanding the 
earnest remonstrance of Major Cazin, without 
escort. 

It did not take long for VenUdu^Paradis to 
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reach the fortified village. As the Colonel 
passed the three sentries of the outer lines he 
asked of each if he had seen any one come or 
go since he, the Colonel, had ridden out. It 
was with satisfaction he learned that no one 
had been seen. 

When he reached his quarters he astonished 
his orderly by the request to have Vent-du- 
Paradis ready at his door two hours before 
dawn. Within he found Major Cazin, poring 
anxiously over a cipher-despatch just to hand, 
calling for immediate care on the part of the 
garrison of El Khadthera. Bou-Amama had not 
been content with his victory over poor Wim- 
brenner, but had sacked the French settlements, 
and was carrying ruin over a wide region : and 
it was now doubtful if he would wait Colonel 
Le Masson's column marching from Tiaret. 
In this event, he might be expected to retreat 
towards the Sahara with his booty and captives, 
either to rouse the tribes in a more thorough 
manner, or to foil his pursuers till the summer 
fully set in. It was advisable to prevent this, 
even apart from the imperative need to rescue 
the captives, the greater portion of whom were 
French and Spanish women. 
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No one knows what passed between Colonel 
Le Marchant and Major Cazin 5 but, certainly, 
high words arose when the latter strongly 
pressed the immediate despatch of troops to 
occupy the village of Sidi Khalifa, particularly 
now that, as the Major had just learned, the 
Sheik Okba had been joined by Mahomet 
El-Djebeli. 

* At the first sight of our troops,' he urged, 

* Mahomet and his followers will decamp. 
Not a man, woman, nor child will be left in Sidi 
Khalifa. It would be a good riddance, for the 
place is a hotbed of treason and fanaticism, and, 
once destroyed, matters would go better here, 
even apart from that bloodthirsty devil, Bou- 
Amama.' 

This, however, was just what Colonel Le 
Marchant wished to avoid at all hazard. If 
Nakhala were to slip from his grasp now he 
might never see her again. 

As a counter-movement he proposed sending 
out at once a detachment to Ain Sifi-sifa to 

* bring in ' Si Suleiman ben Khaddour. 

' Grood heavens, mon colonel^ exclaimed Major 
Cazin, exasperated, 'that would be the signal 
for revolt all over the North Sahara ! In a few 
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days there would not be a Frenchman left alive 
on this side of the Atlas or the Aures. As it is, 
our countrymen at Geryville are in hourly peril 
of their lives.' 

'Nonsense, Major. Come . . . excuse my 
brusqueness, but I know what I am about. I 
am determined to have this fellow Suleiman 
under my eye. I have already, as a matter of 
feet, ordered him to come here to-morrow.' 

Thus much was overheard. It was after 
this that angry words arose between the two 
officers, with the result that Major Cazin left 
his colonel in high dudgeon and went straight 
to his own apartment, reftising word with any 
one. 

Eugene Le Marchant did not even attempt to 
sleep that night. To and fro he walked with 
feverish restlessness. Perhaps the thought of 
the wrong he was about to do Dolores Valera 
troubled him more than the probable and more 
immediate consequences of his projected act; 
for though the lady in Paris with whom he 
had made an unhappy marriage had practically 
separated from him, she was none the less still 
his wife. Yet perhaps no such regret perturbed 
him. He said over and over again, arguing 
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with himself, that the girl loved him j that she 
was not an Arab but a European, and was 
necessarily wretched in her present circum- 
stances ; that now more than ever she would be 
miserable if he deserted her ; that as his mistress 
she would be hr happier than she could be as 
the wife of Si Suleiman ; that even in the event 
of that foiling she would still be better rather 
than worse off. All he said was more than 
merely probable ; but none the less he realised 
he was not going to give Dolores any option. 

Again and again he looked at his watch to 
see if the moment of his departure were at 
hand. At last the time came. He examined 
his revolver once more, descended, gave some 
directions to his orderly, and then sprang into 
the saddle. 

The sentries who saw and recognised Fent- 
du-Paradis were astonished. The orders against 
any man, even an officer, leaving the fort after 
midnight and before sunrise, were imperative. 
But, granting the necessity for what almost 
seemed a forlorn-hope rider, why should the 
emissary be the Colonel himself? 

Unheeding their probable questionings among 
themselves, Colonel Le Mar<:hant rode steadily 
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forward. He knew that the journey would 
occupy nearly an hour ; for though Sidi Khalifa 
was at no great distance, the old Roman ruins 
where he was to meet Nakhala were to the 
north-west of the oasis, and had to be reached 
by a circuitous detour. He had to ride care- 
fully, for not only did the route lie across a rough, 
uneven, and occasionally dangerously ravined 
country, but there was momentary peril of a 
surprise on the part of stray followers or would- 
be adherents of Bou-Amama, 

When, at last, he drew rein close to a con- 
fused heap of fallen columns and blocks, he felt 
as though he had already almost succeeded in 
his enterprise. Dismounting, he listened a while 
intently. Then, satisfied that he was alone, he 
secured the mare, and leaned against one of the 
three or four ruined columns still standing. He 
knew he was before the appointed time, but he 
could not refrain from the hope that Nakhala 
would be consumed with a feverish impatience 
equal to his own. Still, the time passed as if it 
were water oozed drop by drop from an almost 
closed crevice. 

Colonel Le Marchant was a brave man. 
Nevertheless he was conscious of a thrill of 
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paralysing fear when, out of the silence and 
the darkness, and apparently from the ground 
close by, three veiled figures approached. He 
had heard no one, not even the faintest rustle. 
For a moment he knew the instinctive dread 
of the supernatural 5 then he feared that he 
was caught in an ambush. 

* Eugene ! ' said a woman's voice — 3, low, 
thrilling whisper that sent the blood surging 
from his heart again, and made him take a 
quick step forward. 

* Dolores . . . Nakhala . . . I am here ! . . . 
Who are those with you ? ' 

The girl moved rapidly towards him, and 
the next moment was in his arms. 

' Eugene . . . Eugene ... I love you. O 
that we could escape from those who are jealous 
of our happiness ! ' 

'So we can, my beautiful Dolores, and at 
once — now ! Who are those with you ? ' 

'But you know how bitter my father is 
against the French — against all Roumiy in truth. 
And ' 

' But you are a Spaniard.' 

' Nay, I am of the Beni-es-Saara — the 
People of the Desert.' 
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' But now you are free, Dolores ! Come, do 
not let us linger. Any moment you may be 
followed, any moment we may be intercepted. 
Tell me, who are those who ^ 

'And my father, Eugene, Mahomet El- 
Djebeli, wishes me to wed Si Suleiman ben 
Khaddour. What can I do ? I cannot be a 
curse to my own people. There is but one 
way to happiness, but that is a way you will 
not take.' 

' Speak, Nakhala, what is this way ? ' 

* To-morrow, Eugene, Bou-Amama and his 
followers and prisoners will pass southward. 
Si Suleiman will join him with a thousand men 
as soon as Bou-Amama reaches the western 
and southern shores of the Chott-El-Chergui.' 

'Do not disturb yourself about Suleiman, 
Nakhala. I have him in my power.' 

In the gloom Le Marchant did not see the 
girl's sudden start, and he was too preoccupied 
to notice a curious movement in the dark shadow 
which lay enmassed behind the very column 
against which he had been leaning. 

' You — have — Si Suleiman — in your power ? ' 

' Yes. He is to come to me to-morrow. He 
will never leave El Khadthera — or, at any 
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rate, not till this war is over and you and I 
have gone hence. But now, quick, tell me 
what it is you would have me do ? ' 

* Eugene Le Marchant, if you will keep your 
troops in garrison to-morrow, I will come to 
you in the evening. If you will not do this, 
then you never see me again.' 

For a moment Colonel Le Marchant did not 
fully grasp what Nakhala meant. Then the 
whole thing flashed upon him as if in a sudden 
flare of light. 

* Dolores, you do not know what you ask. 
If Bou-Amama is making for Geryville he must 
pass close to us. What will my troops think 
if they see me allow an insurgent Arab to 
give us the slip, a victorious rebel, rich with 
booty, encumbered with Christian prisoners? 
The thing is impossible ! ' 

*Then it is as I feared. We must part at 
once.' 

' But this is monstrous. You cannot ask me 
to do this thing, Nakhala.' 

'It is not I who ask, Eugene. I have no 
choice. We are snared, you and I, as though 
we were helpless quails.' 

* Snared ! — how snared ? ' 
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* My father discovered my flight. On menace 
of immediate death I confessed that I was 
hastening to meet you. He gave me the choice, 
— death, or to win you over. And as the Arabs 
have done you no harm, it seemed to me that 
you would not condemn us both to death merely 
for the sake of molesting Bou-Amama.' 

*My God, Nakhala, I do not care a grain 
of sand for Bou-Amama : but duty . . . duty 
. . . and, above all, the prisoners . . . the 
unfortunate women ! But what do you 
mean about Mahomet's condemning us both 
to death ? ' 

*We are surroimded. Ah, do not attempt 
to use your revolver — it is too late j a cry from 
either of these men, and we shall be captives in 
a moment.* 

' This is an ambush ! ' 

* Even so -, but what could I do, Eugene ? ' 
*We must make an effort to escape. As 

soon as I fire, leap on my mare. I will fire 
again, and then leap up beside you. We may 
even yet get away.' 

*No, it is too late. We are surrounded, I 
tell you.' 

* Well ? ' 
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* This : we are to be buried alive beneath 
two of these great columns.' 

The next moment Colonel Le Marchant 
raised his arm. Almost simultaneously a flare 
of flame and a crashing report came from 
behind the nearest column. The revolver he 
had held was blown from his hand, while his 
arm fell to his side temporarily paralysed. 

A profound silence ensued. There were 
still only Nakhala and the two impassive veiled 
Arabs. The Colonel was convinced. 

*Life . . . your life . . . our life, Nakhala 
... is at stake. I cannot lose you, Dolores. 
It may mean ruin to me \ but I agree.' 

' O Eugene, Eugene, you have saved us ! ' 

* Can you not come with me now ? I will 
keep my promise.' 

'No. It is impossible. To-morrow night 
without fail, but not to-night.' 

* Then I suppose I am to go now . . . and 
in safety ? ' 

'Yes. All will now be well. But . . . 
Eugene . . . remember ! If you break your 
troth you will not only never see me again, but 
will be the cause of my ruin, my death.' 

* I have given my word, Dolores. And see, 
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I accept yours. You say you will come to me 
to-morrow night Foila : I believe it/ 

* She will corned 

Le Marchant swung round as he heard the 
harsh, guttural voice, a voice that seemed 
vaguely ^miliar to him. But there was no one 
visible. He strode forward. A momentary 
glimpse he caught of a tall figure, then it was 
lost in the darkness. When he looked round 
again, Nakhala had disappeared. 

He seemed to be absolutely alone. Was it all 
a dream ? he wondered. No : there was the 
evidence of his shattered revolver, his still 
aching arm. He had a presentiment of further 
ill : but of what avail were presentiments ? He 
had made his choice, and must abide by it. 
There was nothing to be done but to ride back 
and await the course of events. 

Dawn was breaking as he saluted the sentinel 
at the gate of El Khadthera. He had seen no 
one on the road, had in no way been molested, 
yet more than once his strained ears told him 
that he was not alone on the sandy wilderness 
which lay between the fort and Sidi Khalife. 

The sentry who passed him did not know 
which was the whiter : the white dawn that 
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stole above the barren hills and undulating desert, 
the white body of Vent-du-Paradis^ or the white 
face of Colonel Le Marchant. 

The morning passed slowly, the noontide 
more slowly still. The officers of the garrison 
were seated at breakfast when an orderly en- 
tered with the news that a large body of Arab 
troops was visible to the north-west, apparently 
coming from Sidi Khalife and bound southward 
by the Ger)rvrille route. 

' It must be Bou-Amama ! ' cried Major 
Cazin ; * the news must be true about his being 
on the march south ! ' 

' Now we shall have some fighting ! ' mut- 
tered the junior officers to each other; *and 
high time too. In a few days more even El 
Khadthera would be under the spell of that 
rebel.' 

Even while the excitement was still novel, 
further tidings arrived. It was indeed Bou- 
Amama. He was passing, however, as a vic- 
torious captain making a daring movement : not 
as a defeated warrior in flight. His banners 
were flying, and in the midst of his irregular 
following was the Green Standard. The new 
messenger vowed that Bou-Amama Bel-Arbi 
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openly jeered at the French, telling his still 
only hali^convinced army that the French were 
afraid, and that even the powerful garrison of 
El Khadthera would not venture to molest him. 

By this time not only the officers but the 
troops were in a state of eager excitement. 
This became frenzy when yet another mes- 
senger came in with confirmation of the news 
that there were about two hundred European 
prisoners in Bou-Amama's train, and among 
them no fewer than sevenscore women and 
girls. 

From where Colonel Le Marchant and his 
officers stood, on a low mamelon near the 
western gate of the fort, the rebel Arab army 
could be seen with ease. To the amazement 
of all, it was rapidly approaching. A furtive 
movement became noticeable among the natives 
crowded along the old grassy rampart to the 
south of the gate. 

* See there, mon colonely said Captain Roussel 
significantly, ' what does that mean ? * 

* Natural curiosity, I presume,' was the 
response, in a cold, hard voice. 

' We had better keep an eye on them, all the 
same. It may be a concerted movement. Ma 
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foiy it looks as though Bou-Amama were 
coming within rifle-range ! He can't be mad 
enough to be bent on a show-off, and surely 
he's not going to try and take the fort at a 
rush!' 

' Be so good as to keep your opinions to your- 
self till they are asked for, Captain Roussel,' 
said Colonel Le Marchant, with sudden anger. 
His junior regarded him for a moment with 
a resentful flush, saluted, and stiflly drew 
back. 

Soon there was no more doubt that Bou- 
Amama was coming close to El Khadthera. 
Was it to attempt an assault, or to lure the 
garrison to issue to open combat, or in sheer 
bravado ? 

All eyes were now turned upon the Colonel, 
who stood fixedly regarding the advancing 
force, whose derisive cheers and shouts of 
mockery and defiance were now clearly heard. 

At last Major Cazin could restrain himself 
no longer. 

* Shall we open fire, Colonel Le Marchant ? ' 

*No.' 

' But . . . pardon me, mon colonel . . . Bou- 
Amama may take the fort by a rush j and the 
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Arabs here — they are already excited enough ! 
If they rose while we were beating back a 
sudden onrush, it might go badly with us.' 

'Bou-Amama will not attack us, Major 
Cazin. This is mere bravado on his part.' 

' But, good heavens, sir, we can't allow this 
successful rebel to tarnish us with cowardice — 
to slip past us ! Why, with that rag-tag follow- 
ing of his we could send him to the right-about 
in ten minutes ; and if he is fool enough to 
fight, we could pulverise his force, simply pul- 
verise it ! ' 

' / am the sole judge of what is best to be 
done. Major Cazin.' 

'But, Colonel Le Marchant . . . why, my 
God! . . . mon colonel — the prisoners! the 
hundred and fifty women and girls ! ' 

'Well?' 

' Well . . . Colonel, I— I— don't understand,' 
stammered Major Cazin, while those about him 
looked on with mingled astonishment, anger, 
and rising shame. 

The Colonel turned, and again steadfastly 
regarded the enemy, whose vanguard was now 
some five or six hundred yards distant. Suddenly 
a mounted Arab dashed forward and rode at 
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full speed towards the fort, his burnous stream- 
ing in the wind and the sunlight flashing 
on the barrel of his long rifle as it lay in the 
hollow of his left arm. 

When within fifty yards from the rampart he 
swerved, and, managing his horse with consum- 
mate skill, went slowly caracoling along the 
whole western front of the fort. 

As he rode he shouted alternately in Arabic 
and French : ' Ho there, dogs and sons of dogs ! 
Let every infidel tremble ! Bou-Amama laughs 
at you ! He spits in your faces ! But he 
spares you yet a little while. Eat, drink, and be 
merry while you can, for in a few days he will 
come again and wipe both you and El Khadthera 
from the face of the earth. See ! he passes, 
scorning and deriding you ! We have slain 
your comrades like jackals, and the vultures are 
busy with your young Sheik Wimbrenner ! ' 

Here a deep, hoarse growl arose from the 
French soldiers in the fort, terrible, menacing, 
like the savage snarl of an infuriated tiger be- 
fore he leaps against the bars of his cage, and, 
breaking them, springs upon the fools who 
taunt him. 

' Bou-Amama Bel-Arbi will be compassionate. 
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dogs though ye be ! ' the envoy resumed in a 
loud, mocking voice, rising to a scream ever and 
again ; ' ay, he will have mercy upon you, if 
you will lay down your arms, and bow down 
before the great name of the Prophet of Allah ! 
Otherwise he will grind you like dust, he will 
stamp you under his heel, as the horse stamps 
the dry dung into the sand, for ye too are 
carrion — Djifa — djifa — djifa ! ' 

The hoarse growl rose now to fierce execra- 
tions, savage gripping of rifles, a panting, 
shuddering breath of murderous fiiry. 

' See ! The great Sheik scorns you ! He 
will ' not go one yard out of his way. We are 
treading on the skirts of £1 Khadthera and 
will rest at Ain Sifi-Sifa: will you meet us 
there ? Bah : you will not stir from your fort ! 
You do not even dare to fire a shot ; though, 
sheltered as you are, you could slay scores of us 
with your rifles ! No : you are not men, as we 
Arabs are. Ha ! ha ! ha ! That is what 
your wives and daughters and young women 
will say ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! sevenscore goodly 
women have we carried away to be our slaves 
and concubines ! ' 

Through the whole force went a shock as 
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though an electric flash had stricken it. The 
sudden silence, save for a dull sound as of 
sobbing breath, was full of unspeakable rage, 
of unutterable menace. The officers on the 
mamelon looked at their colonel. They could 
see his fece in profile only ; but noticed that it 
was ashy white, and that the muscles twitched 
convulsively. 

An expression of consternation came into the 
faces already hard-set in anger and indignation. 
Each man looked at his companions, then at 
the Colonel, then at Major Cazin, then at the 
Colonel again. Meanwhile, tossing his rifle 
and catching it on high, flaunting his loose 
burnous, and making his horse swerve and rear, 
the Arab champion leisurely retraced his way. 
But as he went he laughed again and again, 
now taunting the French with cowardice, now 
mocking the fate of the unhappy women in the 
grip of Bou-Amama. 

There was the dead silence of intense expec- 
tation as Major Cazin strode to the side of his 
superior officer. 

* Colonel Le Marchant, we are ready. Will 
you give the word of command ? ' 

The Colonel slowly looked round. His 
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features were drawn ; his face was of a dull, 
greyish hue. 

* For what ? ' 

The voice was dry, harsh, as though the man 
were dying of thirst. 

' For what ! ... for what ! . . . Colonel ! ' 
exclaimed Major Cazin, whose eyes gleamed 
like those of a beast of prey. *You are not 
going to let the French flag be so grossly 
insulted ! you are not going to make every 
man of the garrison drink the bitterest cup of 
shame a Frenchman has ever been asked to 
drink ! Good God, sir, you are not going to 
stand by while that devil Bou-Amama marches 
by unmolested and takes with him two hundred 
of our kith and kin, a hundred and forty wives 
and maidens ! ' 

* I have my orders,' was the reply in a low 
voice, yet not so low but that every officer 
heard it, and, hearing, flushed with bitter shame 
and wrath. 

*We know your orders. Colonel Le Mar- 
chant. But no orders could stand in the way 
of our present duty. We will be for ever 
disgraced in the eyes of the Arabs, of our 
comrades in North Africa, of our nation, of our 
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enemies, of the whole world, if we do not at 
once sally forth. There is not a man of us 
who would not gladly die to avert this stain 
on the honour of France ! ' 

* Major Cazin, you forget yourself. I, and I 
alone, have the right to decide what is our 
duty. I will not argue the matter with you ; 
but be so good as to understand that, while 
we shall defend ourselves from actual attack, I 
will not meanwhile engage in battle with Bou- 
Amama.' 

* But, sir, mon colonel^ the women — the 
prisoners ! ' 

' I have spoken.' 

A look of fierce contempt came into every 
face. One sentiment pervaded the whole force, 
officers and men : their colonel was afraid ! 

Major Cazin did not bow. At first he made 
no sign, no movement, though a strange purp- 
lish tinge spread from his lips to his cheeks. 
When he did speak every one heard, and wil h 
indrawn breath awaited the answer. 

* Colonel Le Marchant, as an officer of the 
Army of the Republic, I protest. As a soldier 
of France, I curse this hour of shame. Even 
now, will you save us this disgrace ? ' 
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There was no answer. A tremulous move- 
ment was visible in the Colonel's ashy face. 

* Eugene Le Marchant, you are a coward ! ' 
The suspense was terrible. After this insult, 

this gross dereliction from duty, even' the most 

long-suffering man must turn. 

Colonel Le Marchant veered slowly. With 

a mechanical gesture he pointed westward : 
'See : the enemy is now in fiill retreat.' 
But, save for a momentary glance, no one 

looked at the enemy. 

* Major Cazin ! ' 
'Sir!' 

'Give me your sword. I place you under 
arrest. You will answer for this revolt, for this 
insult, at a court where your bravado will be of 
no avail.' 

'Colonel Le Marchant, it is you who fear 
me, not I who fear what you can do. See, 
here is my sword, but, lest it should ever be 
said that Lucien Cazin surrendered his sword to 
a coward and traitor, I break it across my knee.' 

As he spoke, Major Cazin suited his action 
to his words. Then flinging the splintered 
weapon on the ground, he turned abruptly on 
his heel and walked away. 
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With a slow step Colonel Le Marchant fol- 
lowed. As he passed the group of officers, not 
one saluted. 

The afternoon went past in a gloom full of 
sullen wrath and menace. The soldiers talked 
of nothing but the Colonel's cowardice, Major 
Cazin's insult, Bou-Amama's insolent triumph, 
the fate of the prisoners, the events of the 
morrow, the outcome of the inevitable court- 
martial. 

In his room, sitting with his bowed head in 
his hands, Eugene Le Marchant thought only 
of Nakhala. 

' It is for you, Dolores ! It is for you ! ' he 
muttered over and over. 

A sudden blare of a bugle broke the stillness. 
It was sundown. The Colonel rose, went out 
into the wide, sandy road, and walked swiftly 
towards the south gate. 

A little group was clustered round the sentry 
on duty. It gave way as the Colonel approached. 
The first person he recognised was Abdallah : 
but blind, newly mutilated. 

On the ground before the renegade Arab 
was a figure clad in a long white robe. Colonel 
Le Marchant noticed how ghastly white it 
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looked with the long black hair streaming 
across it like a flood of ink. 

'Where is the Sheik of El Khadthera?' 
Abdallah was crying in Arabic over and over, 
in a strained, hjrsterical voice. 

'Here.' 

' Ah, it is you ! * said the mutilated wretch, 
gasping in his excitement. 'I come from Si 
Suleiman ben Khaddour. It was he who took 
me before Bou-Amama; it was he who at 
the Sheik's orders did this^ — ^and as he spoke 
he pointed with shaking hand at his ember- 
bleared eyes. 

* What do you want with me ? what is your 
message?' interrupted Colonel Le Marchant 
stonily, with his eyes fixed on the white figure 
lying so inertly upon the ground, the white 
figure with the long black hair streaming 
across it. 

'Before I was sent hence I was summoned 
before Bou-Amama, Si Suleiman, and Mahomet 
El-Djebeli. They bade me tell you that the 
Children of the Desert always keep their pledges. 
Nakhala, the adopted daughter of the Blind 
Sheik, promised to be with you this evening. 
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So, she has kept her pledge. But I have a 
message to give you along with this dead 
woman.' 

*What?' 

Colonel Le Marchant spoke as if uncon- 
cernedly. His eyes were still on the motion- 
less white figure, but he seemed to regard with 
little save curiosity what he knew to be the 
corpse of his beautiful Dolores. 

' Si Suleiman said to me ; " Tell the French 
Sheik, Le Marchant, that I send my wife 
Nakhala to keep her tryst with him. Tell him 
that as she was mine in life, he is welcome to 
her in death."' 

Colonel Le Marchant stooped, lifted back 
the burnous from the corpse, and looked for a 
few seconds at the beautiful face. 

^ Let her be buried according to the rites of 
the Catholic Church,' he said simply, and then 
walked back to his quarters. 

On his way he met and stopped the senior 
captain. 

* Captain Roussel, I have just received in- 
structions to pursue Bou-Amama and prevent 
his taking and fortifying Geryville. Si Sulei- 
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man ben Khaddour has at last seceded to the 
rebels. We must march at once. You will 
act in place of Major Cazin.* 

Captain Roussel drew himself up stiffly, 
saluted, and, with an ill-disguised look of con- 
tempt, turned to give the necessary orders. 
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* And she shall follow after her lover, but she shall not over- 
take him ; and she shall seek him, but shall not find him ; then 
shall she say, I will go and return to my first husband ; for then 
was it better with me than now ! ' — Hosea. 

When John Dorian, with the help of the poker 
and the flaming coals, had demolished Dream 
No. Liii. and last, he lit a cigar. Then he lay 
back in a deep, padded arm-chair, in order to 
enjoy to the full his evening paper. 

The effort had been exhausting. He was a 
sentimentalist, and had been wont to mark his 
love-letters, after they had reached the tenth, 
as * Dream i.', ' Dream ii.', and so on. True, 
he had not gone through the whole fifty-three 
that night. The little indiarubber bands which 
had been round Claire's letters lay beside the 
ash-tray on the mantelpiece, like an angler's 
heap of worms, discarded because of their 
premature death; but the pile could not have 
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consisted of more than about a score and a half. 
As a matter of fact. Dreams xv. to xxi. had 
escaped the ruthless poker. Covered with 
kisses, wanned with sighs^ they had been 
cremated in the late dajrs of Jime. They 
were — I shoidd say had been — ^animated by 
aspirations of soid-imion, assurances concern- 
ing Immortality, and perfectly lucid and frank 
expositions of a vivid passion. In a word, they 
were so explicit that John Dorian had found 
himself forced to submit them to a double com- 
mittal : first, to his heart (as he designated his 
memory), and then to the fire. Again, Dreams 
XLV. to LI. had, though autumnal, endured a like 
fate. True, they were without any remarks 
about Immortality; on the other hand, the 
imion of mind, soul, and body, particularly the 
third partner in the trinity, was emphasised in 
them with ardour, eloquence, and a pleading 
yearning. 

By an accident, five missives from another 
lady had been tied up with those from Claire. 
These had been discovered one Sunday when, 
unwell with a chill, and brooding upon the 
immortality of a great passion, Dorian had 
permitted himself the dangerous luxury of a 
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reperusal of his love-letters. Only skilled chefs 
should attempt pleasant surprises in the way of 
rechauffes. 

In the peaceful quiet of that Sabbath after- 
noon thirteen epistles had been done to death : 
seven, too passionate, from Claire; five, too 
financially exigent, from Mademoiselle Pha- 
lene. 

Thus it was that on this October night John 
Dorian, on demolishing the discarded raiment 
of his Dreams, confided to the appreciative 
secrecy of his fire no. more than four-and-thirty 
burning missives. The epithet is hyperbolical ; 
but there is no doubt about its actuality in the 
past participle. 

A few weeks ago * Dream liii.' would have 
meant to him no more than the fifty-third kiss 
he had received from Claire. It would have 
been simply a delightfiil link between Fifty-two 
and Fifty-four. But when liii. is indorsed 
*and last,' the number stands forth from its 
fellow-figures, the elect of Fate. 

An effort? Yes; it had been an effort to 
read through, latterly to glance at, those thirty- 
four remnants of an undying passion. 

Dorian had two small ivory figures by the 
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sculptor Dampt. They ornamented his twin 
bookcases by the fireside ; above the shelves to 
the right, ^ Aspiration,' with upraised arms and 
trance-wrought face 3 above the shelves to the 
left, ^Consummation,' supine, satisfied, with 
wearied eyes. 

He looked at the little group to the left, while 
Dream liii. emitted the unpleasant odour of 
waste paper aflame. He smiled unwittingly, 
then, wittingly, sighed. Then he lit his cigar, 
seated himself, and leisurely unfolded the news- 
sheet. 

The * leader ' interested him. Half-way down 
the column on the ensuing page, * The Casket 
of Pandora,' he read : * The lover is ever a 
sophisticator.' 

*True,' he muttered indolently, while he 
stretched his feet nearer the fire-glow; *how 
true ! one sophisticates oneself with dreams of 
impossible virtues and charms.' 

* Sophisticator ! ' he resumed. * Let me see 
what the dictionary has to say, if there is such a 
word.' 

With a slight effort he obtained the volume 
he sought from the swing-bookcase near his 
chair. 
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* Ah ! here we are : sophistical^ sophisticate^ 
sophisticator, H'm. . . . ^^ Sophisticator : one 
who adulterates, debases, or injures the purity of 
anything." ' 

The dictionary must have become limp from 
long disuse, for in a few seconds it slipped to 
the floor, and lay there, unheeded, in a dead 
faint. 

A hunted look had come into John Dorian's 
eyes, but it passed. For some time he stared 
blankly into the fire. Then suddenly he re- 
sumed his perusal of the Quadrant Gazette. 

With a yawn, he skipped the * Casket of 
Pandora' column. * These paragraphists,' he 
muttered, ^ either talk rubbish, or bore one with 
their rehashed hash.' 

There was wind without. It came down the 
street, at times, blowing a loud clarion : a minute 
later it would swirl away again, with a rattling 
fanfaronade among the chimney-tops. Now 
and again a flurry of rain slapped the window- 
panes. 

It was certainly comfortable by the fire. 
Possibly it was sheer tampering with luxury 
that made Dorian rise and wander restlessly 
about the room. 
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The rumble of the Piccadilly omnibuses out- 
side emphasised the cheerful quietude of the 
room. 

Its solitary occupant wavered between a 
cabinet in one comer filled with blue china, 
and, in another corner, an escritoire. This 
lured him. He seated himself in front of it, 
opened a drawer, and, taking out and unfolding 
a diary, glanced at page after page. An entry 
in August arrested his attention. 

* August 21. — Still here at Llandllnp. Did not leave 
on Monday, as Cecil T. was summoned to Chester on 
some magisterial matter. He expected to be back that 
nighty but wired that he would be detained two or 
three days, and hoped I would prolong my stay. I did. 
Claire brought me the message. Her eyes were lovely. 
She knew I would stop. What days these have been ! 
Never, never, shall I forget them ! What a deep joy it is 
that she and I are so absolutely one with the other ! To 
think of it : she, Claire ; I, John Dorian, at one for ever 
and ever! There can be no end to a passion such as 
ours. It is the nobler, the stronger, because of our great 
renunciation. Neither she nor I will leave Cecil Trevor a 
mourner. Indeed, it would be cruel if, having by un- 
dreamed-of hazard taken royal possession of his wife's 
heart, I should also break up his home by removing her to 
another clime as my wife. No, we will be strong. Love 
has been compassionate, and given each unto each. What 
need to go to the last extremity ? — a bitter one at the best. 
No J there will be no elopement. But I am hers and she 
is mine in life and death. Ah, Death ! No ! no ! no 
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death for us ! For all eternity our love shall endure. 
She and I, I and she, together for ever and ever/ 

Dorian closed the diary with a snap. Rising, 
he replaced the book, and then walked slowly to 
the window. He drew back the blind. The 
cloud-rack was broken for an interval; over- 
head, like dark A'ozen water between ice-banks, 
he could see a width of sky. A planet, a score 
or more of stars, glistered icily. 

* For all eternity,' he muttered j * I and she, 
she and I, for ever and ever.' For a few minutes 
he was silent, motionless, profoundly intent. 
Then he smiled. 

* Ah, I was always a star-gazer ! ' 

With that he went back to his chair in front 
of the fire, took up a new magazine in lieu of the 
newspaper, and made ready to enjoy himself. 

Doubtless he would have succeeded, but fate 
willed otherwise. The tap of a postman was 
the particular disguise taken by Nemesis. 

' A letter for you, sir,' said his man, holding 
out a salver on which lay a business-looking 
e^ J V elope. 

* H'm. Just wait a moment, George. Ah ! 
— ah ! it 's from Anderson and Anderson. . . . 
George, are you there ? ' 
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' Yes, sir.' 

^ George, if a lady should call for me to-night 
or to-morrow, you are to tell her I am not here. 
Say — oh ! let me see — that she is just too 
late; that I left this morning for Paris, en 
route for the East. Tell her I won't be back 
again for years.' 

* If she wants me to take or send you any 
I?' 



* In that case tell her that you will certainly 
do so; only, add that it had better not be 
urgent, as you don't expect to join me in the 
East till after I telegraph to you from — ^let us 
say Egypt.' 

* Very good, sir.' 

The man hesitated, fidgeted, but thought 
better of his intent, whatever it was. As soon 
as he had gone Dorian eagerly scanned the 
note he had received. It was from a firm 
of solicitors, and was to the effect that it was 
true Mrs. Cecil Trevor had left her home ; that 
she had called to ask his, John Dorian's, address ; 
and that to-morrow if not to-day, or the day 
after if not to-morrow, she would certainly 
obtain it from some one. 

It is a common mistake to say that Nemesis 
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never blunders. That policeman of the gods 
can, and does^ sometimes appear on the scene 
too soon, or too late, or otherwise inoppor- 
tunely. He came down Piccadilly a second 
time this evening, disguised this time as Claire 
Trevor. 

Dorian was half-way through his second cigar 
when he heard a hansom stop beneath his 
windows. This was followed by a tap at the 
front door. To the tap succeeded the opening 
of the door ; then a sustained conversation. 

^ I am no coward,' said John Dorian, * but I 
will retire — ah ! — to the bathroom ! ' 



II 

Mrs. Trevor, as she sat before the fire in 
her room in the Whitehall Hotel, did not know 
whether to laugh or cry. This was not because 
she was either amused or chagrined, but because 
she believed her heart was broken. There are 
women, as there are men, who, fronting irre- 
deemable disaster, with a heart almost callous 
on account of its pain, scarce know whether 
laughter or sobs shall best ease them. 

Claire Trevor had taken the step which 
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experience tells should never be taken : that 
iSy she had burned the ship of her married life. 
All manner of misadventure may be wrought 
against that vessel, but it should never be 
burned ; at least, not until another has been 
boarded by invitation, and a licence as first 
mate duly obtained. In other words, she had 
not only left her home and husband, but had 
also been rash enough to leave a letter behind 
her for Cecil Trevor. It told him that she 
loved, and was loved by, John Dorian; that 
she could not live without the said John, and 
that it would be criminal on her part to remain 
a day longer with him, Cecil, as his wife. Lest 
there should be any mistake, she had added a 
few particulars. 

She had no children. She did not love Cecil 
Trevor : but she had not suspected this until 
— well ! The suspicion developed into a feet 
when, after a few months' acquaintanceship, 
John Dorian read her his two-act play, For 
Better^ fir Worse. At the moving sentimen- 
tality which did duty as a dramatic close, he 
had informed her that she was the heroine, 
Helen, and he Paris, the hero. 

In the process she lost a few ideals. These 
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are seldom missed at first, and it was some time 
before she realised that they^were gone. She 
sighed, with true feeling, but said to herself 
that she would be brave. 

One idea, however, she did hold, not only 
dear and intimate, but inviolate. This was the 
chivalrous love, the unalterable devotion, of 
John Dorian. 

It had not been without difficulty that she 
obtained his new address. Circumstances had 
kept them apart for three months, and in that 
time he. had shifted his quarters more than once. 

For a woman without much intuition, it is to 
her credit that she was not only undeceived by 
the instructed lie of Dorian's valet, but at once 
guessed that her lover wanted * Finis' to be 
written to their romance. She had little imagi- 
nation, and she did not understand how this 
finality could be; but she felt it in the very 
core of her heart. The tragi-comedy had fizzled 
out while, having left without an attempt to 
expostulate with, or even force an interview 
upon, her lover, she drove back to her hotel. 

For a long time she had stared into the fire, 
till her eyes ached. At last she rose, and took 
two photographs from her leather-covered desk. 

M 
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The insolent light of the gas flamed upon her. 
By a vague instinct she turned it lower, and also 
avoided a glimpse of herself in the adjacent 
mirror. 

There was ample light to see the photographs 
by. One was of a man about five-and-thirty, 
tall, elegant, graceful even, evidently dark, with 
oval dusky eyes, short hair with a wave in it at 
the sides, clean contours, a sensitive nose and 
mouth, a self-conscious smile on the face, the 
hands artistic, but with the thumbs noticeably 
lifted backward. A good-looking man of the 
world, in most judgments, no doubt. To a 
close and keen observer everything, from the 
thumbs to the pointed ears, betokened the 
refined and cultured animal which had the 
arrogance to believe that it was kin to Apollo, 
and the blindness not to see that it was of the 
brotherhood of Pan the Satyr. All the possi- 
bilities of the epileptic slept in that comely 
exterior. The life in him was a phosphorescent 
fungus in a grave. 

Mrs. Trevor took the ordinary view. The 
photograph pained her by its tantalising truth. 
Long and earnestly as she looked at it, she 
stared longer and more intently at the other. 
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It represented a young woman who could not 
have passed her twenty-seventh year; blonde, 
with a graceful figure. That, really, was all 
you or I might discern were we to come upon 
the likeness in an album. Claire Trevor, how- 
ever, saw more. She evoked a woman whose 
tender heart gave a lovely life to the blue eyes, 
an exquisite, unwhispered whisper to the lips. 
She saw the rippling fair hair moving in the 
warm breath of her lover. Within, she beheld 
a strong and heroic mind fronting the Shadow 
of Fate — an undaunted, unselfish, greatly daring 
Soul. As a matter of fact, what she saw were 
merely some rainbow shimmerings from a land 
where she had never fared. A great number of 
other people's thoughts occupied almost every 
available cell in her brain, and the accommoda- 
tion for her own mind was almost as limited as 
that dusty back-parlour wherein her soul (with- 
out a capital) lay bedridden and blind. 

The past tense should have been more em- 
phasised. Probably that evening a few more 
cells had been opened, and others summarily 
usurped by tyrannical new-comers. As for the 
invalid in the back-parlour, it had doubtless 
risen, and was fumbling about in the dark. 
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When Mrs. Trevor seated herself again, she 
took Dorian's photograph and laid it between 
two coals which glowed vehemently, despite 
the corroding ash at their base. The card 
crackled, shrivelled, and became a malodorous 
nonentity. A minute or two elapsed before 
Claire's photograph was likewise cremated. 
It fell sideways^ and in the spurt of redeem- 
ing flame she read the date of the night when 
she had given herself to John Dorian — a night 
which had succeeded an evening of singular 
beauty, wherein the stars moved with a polar 
magnificence of light, and yielded in glory 
only to the promise of eternity which the 
uncontrolled passion of two hearts discerned 
in the frosty indifference of those remote 
luminaries. 

Even a cremated passion does not add fuel to 
a fire. Perhaps the fire resents the intrusion of 
a quenched flame, particularly if it, too, has 
been slowly dying. At any rate, the photo- 
graphs of two aspirants for immortality ended 
in smoke. To expedite the burial Mrs. Trevor 
stooped, to utilise the poker. As she reached 
forward, a locket swung from her bosom, struck 
the mantelpiece, and hung open, its two sides 
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outspread, as though it were a metallic butter- 
fly, the emblem of hope. 

She relinquished her intention, though as a 
matter of feet the service of the poker was not 
now needed. 

Instead, she sat back and stared at the minia- 
ture in the locket. It was an excellent likeness 
of Cecil Trevor. Looking at it, she could see 
every feature of her husband : his rather furrowed 
brow, feirly well marked; his heavy eyebrows 
and calm hazel eyes ; his heavy, straight nose, 
with its rigid nostrils ; his slightly curly brown 
beard, unbroken from the ear-level, and in the 
vogue of Henry viii. ; his large, ill-formed, 
but kindly mouth ; his coarse jowl and dogged 
chin. She knew that he was taller than the 
broad squire suggested in the miniature, and 
also that his voice was softer than a stranger 
would infer. And as she looked she believed 
she saw something in the eyes she had never 
seen before. 

With a cry she rose, then sank to her knees 
and hid her fece in her hands, while her hair 
swept the chair like a creeper over a ruin. 

The fire had almost subsided into ash when 
she arose and slowly began to undress. She 
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pondered the advisability of a prayer, but, on 
second thoughts, decided not to intrude herself 
just then on an offended and probably resent- 
ful Providence. There would be ample time 
on the morrow, when she would fed more 
purged of her sin. 

^I will go back,' she whispered to herself. 
She lay down in the vague discomfort of a new 
loneliness. ^I will go back. Perhaps he will 
forgive ; perhaps he will let me atone ; perhaps 
he loves me still.' 

The invalid inmate of the back-parlour mur- 
mured indistinctly, ^Oh, what a fool, what a 
fool you have been ! ' 



III 

When Claire Trevor reached the station for 
Llandllnys, it was to learn that she was a 
widow. 

During the long drive she wept sincerely 
for her resurrected affection, so untimely 
slain. 

Did Cecil know all ? Do the dead see, 
understand? The thought troubled her; but 
she did not disguise from herself that she was 
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more anxious as to how much he knew when 
he was alive. 

* Death, the result of an accident in the 
hunting-field.' That was what she had been 
told. The accident had occurred in the after- 
noon of the morning when she had taken her 
fetal step. There was just a chance Mr. Trevor 
had not seen the insensate letter she had 
written. 

That drive aged Mrs. Trevor. She felt as 
though she were driving away from her youth. 

At the threshold of her home — if it still was 
her home — she was met by the vicar. His 
manner was deeply sympathetic and considerate 
— so considerate that she inferred safety so 
far. The vicar's profound respect indicated 
her acceptance in his eyes as the heiress of 
Llandllnys. 

Claire Trevor never quite forgave herself 
because when she looked upon the corpse of 
her husband she saw only, thought of only, 
dreaded only, the letter he held in his folded 
hands. 

^ What does it mean?' she whispered hoarsely 
to Mr. Barnby. 

*Your last letter,' the vicar replied with 
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tender unction. ^ It was brought to him before 
the end by the servant, who had forgotten to 
deliver it before his nmster went out riding. 
He was too weak to open it. He kissed 
it just before he died., When he pressed it 
against his heart, the heart had akeady stopped. 
Take it, my dear madam, take itj it will be 
a lovdy memento for you for the rest of your 
life.* 
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